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= N attendance, character and capacity, and in legislative accomplish- 

ments, the delegates to the Sixth National Convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, at the University of Oklahoma, set a record. This photograph was 
taken in front of the Law Building, where all sessions were held. From 
left to right, the delegates, officers and attending members of Oklahoma 
chapter are: 


INU 


Top row: Frederick F. Marston, Maine; Milton S. Eisenhower, Kan- 
sas State; Herbert Beyer, Ohio State; John T. Vorpe, Western Reserve; 
Carson F. Lyman, Wisconsin; Robert V. Bierhaus, Indiana; R. A. Mc- 
Mahon, Purdue; Donald Hogate, DePauw; Stuart H. Lovelace, Colorado, 
and Denver proxy; Henry G. Hullfish, Illinois; F. F. Flick, lowa State; 
Wendell Mayes, Texas; Harold Peterson, Knox; and Whittier Wellman, 
Stanford. 


Middle row: Charles Arnold, Pittsburgh; Robert A. Curry, Colum- 
bia; R. H. Young, Miami; Edward B. Smith, Missouri; Byron Christian, 
Washington, and Oregon proxy; K. C. Hogate (Depauw), National Secre- 
tary, re-elected; F. M. Church (Michigan), National President; Lee A 
White (Michigan), Editor of The Quill, elected National President; Nor- 
man J. Radder (Wisconsin), National Treasurer, re-elected; H. H. Her- 
bert (Illinois-Oklahoma), elected National Second Vice-President; Dewey 
Neal, Oklahoma; John E. McManis, Michigan; William H. Short, Beloit; 
and Rolfe Engleman (Oklahoma), secretary of the convention. 
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Bottom row: Frank R. Reade, Virginia; Joseph A. Brandt (Okla- 
homa); Garland B. Porter, North Carolina; Ennis M. DeWeese (Okla- 
homa): Paul E. Flagg, Kansas; Earl W. Wells, Iowa; Tully A. Nettle- 
ton (Oklahoma); Raymond Parker, Louisiana; LeRoss Hammond, Ne- 
braska;: Lawrence S. Clark, Minnesota; Rudolph Weitz, Grinnell; Charles 
EK. Rogers (Oklahoma-Kansas State); and John R. Fleming, Cornell. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE QUILL for JANUARY, 1921 


Reports of Committees 


Adopted by Convention 


Convention Committee 


This committee recommends that Sig- 
ma Delta Chi record itself at this Sixth 
National Convention as approving the 
holding of annual conventions. 

This decision was reached after the 
following thoughts favorable to such ac- 
tion were considered. This convention, 
following as it did just one year after 
the Fifth National Convention at IIli- 
nois, shows that it is not impossible for 
the various chapters to raise the money 
needed to send a delegate to the con- 
vention. The committee feels that an 
annual convention would bring a ce- 
menting element to the national body 
which is at present direly needed; the 
individual chapters would benefit by the 
yearly contact with each other, and the 
national officers and chapters would ben- 
efit mutually by their contact. Further 
than that, this committee believes that 
the stimulus of having to raise the 
money needed yearly to send a delegate 
to the national convention would be a 
good one for the individual chapters; 
it would necessitate their beginning 
work at the very start of the year with 
a definite program of activity that would 
at the same time be of monetary gain 
to the chapter. 


Finance Committee 


The committee on finance does not 
feel that it can adequately handle the 
question of finance in so far as the local 
chapters are concerned, and hence has 
left the question of raising local funds 
up to the chapters themselves. 

With regard to national finance, it 
would suggest following: 

1.—That the part of the initiation fee 
which is turned over to the national 
treasurer and to The Quill be raised 
from $5 to $8. 

2.—That $3 be allotted to The Quill, 
as has been the custom in past years, 
and that the remaining $5 be turned 
over to the national treasurer. 

The finance committee feels that the 
national treasury should have more 
funds to meet the necessary expenses of 
the fraternity, and, in times of distress, 
to help The Quill along the way, or as- 
sist in matters such as contributing to 
the pool of delegates’ expenses. 


Policy Committee 


We, the undersigned committee on 
policy, respectfully submit for your con- 
sideration the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Quill: 

Inasmuch as undergraduates are the 
most active element in the fratern- 
ity, we recommend that more space in 
The Quill be devoted to chapter activi- 
ties. 

The committee requests all delegates 


to bear this resolution in mind so that 
chapter activities may be properly re- 
ported in detail to the Editor of The 
Quill. 

We further recommend that The Quill 
be published so that it can be mailed on 
September 15, December 15, March 1 
and May 15 of each year. The issues 
of September 15 and May 15 would tend 
to arouse interest in Sigma Delta Chi 
at the beginning of each period of differ- 
ing activity and would act as a stimu- 
lus to renewing energy to work for the 
ideals of the fraternity 

Quills mailed later than May 15 fre- 
quently do not reach college and uni 
versity members of the fraternity. 

2. Alumni: 

In order to keep in touch with 
alumni we recommend the publication of 
a membership directory, in the form of 
a separate leaflet supplement to the 
second Quill of each college year, the 
first directory to be published in March, 
1921, provided that the material can be 
gathered and compiled by that time. 

This directory should, in our opinion, 
give the following information about 
each alumnus—Name, Chapter, Year of 
Graduation, Permanent Address  Pres- 
ent Address, Occupation. 

In order to facilitate the gathering of 
this mass of material, chapter secre- 
taries, or Quill correspondents, shall 
gather all information possible regard- 
ing alumni in their vicinity, and shall 
fcrward same to the Editor of The Quill. 
At the time of opening college in 
the fall of each year, it shall be the duty 
of the newly elected chapter secretary 
or Quill correspondent to obtain, and 
forward to the Editor of The Quill, the 
correct addresses of all alumni of his 
chapter and any others in his vicinity. 

Chapters, by means of this directory, 
can keep in touch with all Sigma Delta 
Chi alumni in their vicinity, and should 
be instructed to extend invitations to the 
alumni in their vicinity to all reunion 
dinners, and smokers and open meetings 
in which the alumni might be interested. 

In this way we believe that the inter- 
est of the alumni can be maintained, by 
showing that the undergraduate has an 
active interest in an alumnus’ activity 
and that he wants to keep in touch with 
all alumni. 

3. Initiation: 

(a) This committee stands unan- 
imously opposed to all forms of. initi- 
ation in which physical violence is used, 
or any form of initiation in which the 
neophyte might lose sight of the seri- 
ousness of purpose of the organization. 

(b) The committee on policy pre- 
sents to the convention the following 
plan as a definte and workable substi 
tute for the present system of securing 
pledged men, and their subsequent in- 
itiation. 

At the time of pledging, which will be 
at the discretion of the local chapter, 
but which should not exceed two initia- 
tions a year, preferably one in the fall 


and one in the spring, if two are neces- 
sary, we recommend that, where local 
conditions are such as to warrant the 
success of such a procedure, the chap- 
ters use the following methods of pledg- 
ing and initiation. Where local condi- 
tions or traditions are such that this 
form of pledging cannot be used with 
success, we recommend that formal 
pledging be done in public, and publicly 
announced to the entire student body 
through the student publication 

Select some prominent hall on the 
campus, and announce through the var- 
10us publicity sources of the campus 
that at a certain time in that place 
Sigma Delta Chi will publicly choose its 
new members. It would be well to have 
a speaker, prominent in the world of 
journalism, address the body _ before 
choosing the men. 

Let the group of Sigma Delta Chi men 
place themselves on the platform and, 
after the speaker of the day has con- 
cluded his talk, have the president of 
the chapter read to the crowd Sigma 
Delta Chi’s code of ethics (This code 
is now being prepared. We recommend 
that until this is available, the frater 
nity use Dean Walter Williams’ Creed 
of a Journalist.) At the completion of 
this reading let the president of the 
local chapter make such remarks as may 
seem necessary according to local con- 
ditions about the method of choosing 
men, and then let him call forth the 
names of the men selected 

When these men come before the mem 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi, let them be 
placed in a line so that they will both 
face the group and be in a position so 
that the crowd may see them Then 
let the president of the chapter read 
aloud to them the oaths of pledgeship 
which the organization requires (these 
oaths to be drafted by the same com 
mittee which will revise the ritual) and 
have the men swear to them publicly 

At the completion of the ceremony let 
the members of the chapter step fo 
ward and pin the ribbons of Sigma 
Delta Chi on each man. 

Formal initiation will be conducted in 
a solemn manner in some private room, 
or house. The revised ritual of the fra 
ternity shall be read to the neophyte i 
private, but not in secret After such 
reading, the badge of the fraternity shall 
be pinned upon the new brother 

This form of initiation and pledging 
shall go into effect upon the acceptance 
of the revised ritual by the executive 
council of Sigma Delta Chi 

We fully and firmly believe that such 
a method of choosing and initiating men 
can be made one of the most imnressive 
and dignified of the college year, and a 
ceremony such as any man will feel 
proud to have taken part in; that hay 
ing passed through such a dignified and 
impressive ceremony, he will be a better 
man from the standpoint of harboring 
seeds that will develop into idea cl 
as this organization demands of its 








members. The public swearing to the 
ideals of the fraternity will burn those 
ideals deep into the soul. 

(In order to pass this resolution, it was 
necessary for a motion to be made re- 
considering the action on secrecy taken 
earlier in the convention. This motion 
was made and passed. After much dis- 
cussion the motion was carried, 17 to 14, 
on a roll call. This virtually abolishes 
secrecy in Sigma Delta Chi fraternity.) 

4. Schools of journalism: 

This committee recommends _ that 
chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, established 


at colleges or universities where there 
are schools of journalism, cooperate in 
every way possible with the faculty of 
the school for the promotion and ad- 


vancement of the status of the profes- 
sion of journalism. 

In universities and colleges where 
there are not separate schools of jour- 
nalism, we recommend that the chap- 
ters lend every effort toward the estab- 
lishment of separate schools. 

We suggest that faculty members 
teaching journalism, if not already mem- 
bers of the fraternity, be initiated into 
the chapters as honorary members. 
Careful judgment should be exercised, 
however, in choosing such members, to 
make certain that only men of high 
calibre are chosen. 

5. Publications: 

Many creditable publications have 
been issued by chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi in the various institutions throughout 
the country. In one or two instances, dis- 
creditable publications have appeared, 
thus making a black mark against the 
fraternity. 

This committee recommends that any 
publication issued under the name of 
Sigma Delta Chi be required to pass the 
rigid censorship of the entire chapter 
responsible before appearing for distri- 
Lution. 


In the case of Sigma Delta Chi edi- 


tions of newspapers, so-called “scandal 
sheets,” and comic magazines, care 
should be exercised to exclude every- 


thing that might bring discredit to the 
organization. 

6. Other organizations: 

We recommend that Sigma Delta Chi 
cooperate with, and declare itself to be 
in sympathy with, the purposes of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 

That wherever practical, it work in 
conjunction with Theta Sigma Phi, na- 
tional journalistic sorority, for the fur- 


therance of the ideals of the two or- 
ganizations. 
That Sigma Delta Chi maintain at 


all times a free and open-minded atti- 
tude toward other organizations work- 
ing along similar lines for similar aims 
and purposes. 

7. Founder’s Day: 

We recommend that exercises be held 
by all chapters on April 17 of each 
year, in honor of the founding of this 
organization April 17, 1909. Such ex- 
ercises may be the occasion for formal 
spring pledging, special editions of 
chapter publications, alumni reunion 
banquets, and the like. 


Resolutions Committee (summarized) 


The secretary was instructed to ex- 
press the appreciation of the fraternity 
to Oklahoma chapter, for its untiring 
and unselfish efforts toward the organi- 





zation of the convention and the enter- 
tainment of the delegates; to President 
Stratton D. Brooks, of the University 
of Oklahoma, for the generous personal 
courtesies he accorded delegates and of- 
ficers of the fraternity, and for the priv- 
ileges of the campus; to Theta Sigma 
Phi, for its kindness in entertaining; to 
fraternities for their hospitality; to the 
University of Oklahoma band and its 
director for the serenade accorded the 
convention; to Rolfe Engleman (Okla- 
homa) for his labors as convention sec- 
retary; to President F. M. Church, Sec- 
retary K. C. Hogate, Treasurer N. J. 
Radder, and Editor Lee A White, for 
their services as national officers. 

On recommendation of the Resolutions 
Committee, the convention expressed to 
bereaved families of Donald Joslin 
(Kansas) and Edwin Wolfe (Purdue) 
the sympathy of the fraternity. 

Thanks were extended to Missouri, 
Kansas State and Purdue chapters for 
offering to entertain the next conven- 
tion; especially to Kansas State, which 
sent two delegates and for a second time 
extended an offer of hospitality to the 
fraternity; and to Dean Walter Wil- 
liams for offering the facilities of Jay 
H. Neff Hall, at Missouri. 

The convention assented to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the Execu- 
tive Council consider the desirability of 
looking to the South and East as suit- 
able fields for expansion. 

The delegates again went on record 
as “instructing chapters to initiate no 
men who cannot willingly give their 
sincere declaration of intention of fol- 
lowing the profession of journalism.” 


Secrecy Committee 


We, the members of the secrecy com- 
mittee, following the action of the policy 


committee, make the following recom- 
mendations. 
1.—That the executive council select 





suitable paraphernalia, that shall be 
standard for all chapters. 

2.—That the council purchase this 
equipment in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply all chapters, and that each chapter 
shall obtain its paraphernalia from the 
council upon the payment of the cost. 


Activities Committee 


Your committee on activities wishes 
to recommend the following matters for 
the serious consideration of the active 
chapters of the fraternity. 

1.—It is recommended that each chap- 
ter hold one meeting each week, to take 
the form of a luncheon whereby the 
members may come into contact in a 
more sociable manner. 

2.—It is recommended that the utmost 
cleanliness be striven for in all publica- 
tions put out under the name of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

3.—It is highly recommended that 
each chapter elect what shall be known 
as vice-officers, to be chosen from among 
the members who are juniors. These 
officers will succeed the outgoing officers, 
and should be better versed in the man- 
ner of conducting the fraternity than 
the average officer. 

4.—It is recommended that all alumni 
records be put on a basis of 100 per cent 
perfection, this to be started at once. 
These records may well be maintained 
by keeping in touch with the alumni 
through monthly communications. This 
will also tend to strengthen the bond 





between the active chapter and the 
alumni. 
5.—It is recommended that each 





chapter hold two business meetings each 
month. 

6.—It is recommended that each chap- 
ter issue some sort of pamphlet or chap- 
ter communication to all of its alumni 
at the end of each school year, setting 
forth the activities of the chapter dur- 
ing the year, changes of address, and 
other points of interest to the alumni. 

7.—It is recommended that each chap- 
ter send school and summer addresses 
of all newly-elected officers of the chap- 
ter to the secretary at the end of each 
school year. 

8.—It is recommended that chapters 
attempt to interest editors of high 
school publications in the profession of 
journalism, by inviting them to some im- 
portant event at their respective institu- 
tions and by presenting a program of 
some kind to further this. 

9.—It is recommended that a clipping 
bureau be established by each chapter, 
to clip items concerning students, and 
send these to the papers located at the 
homes of these students. 

10.—It is suggested that chapters 
may finance themselves by one of the 
following methods: (a) a _ publication, 
(b) a dance, (c) a lecture of some sort, 
(d) a play. This does not by any means 
exhaust the possibilities, but these four 
are suggested as preferred. 

11.—It is recommended that chapters 
do not ask initiation fees from honorary 
members, except such as are required 
to pay for the pins. 

12.—It is recommended that chapters 
seek to further faculty support and 
good will by all means within their 
power. 

13.—It is suggested that all chapters 
seek to interest their men wherever pos- 
sible in professional activity while yet 
in school. 

14—It is recommended that each 
chapter organize a history and scrap- 
book, selecting an historian each year 
to keep up and care for these records. 

15.—It is recommended that each 
chapter hold a mixer at least once each 
year for all students-in journalism, and 
more especially for the incoming class. 

16.—It is recommended that as one 
activity for the anniversary celebrations 
or April 17 of each year, each chapter 
stage something like the gridiron ban- 
quets of Washington, D. C. 


17.—It is recommended that each chap- 
ter exercise particular care to prevent 


any feeling arising that the chapter 
seeks to dominate the school publica- 
tions. 

18.—It is recommended that each 


chapter do all in its power to aid in 
publicity for college affairs deserving of 
publicity. 


19.—It is recommended that each 
chapter seek to establish the most 
friendly and cooperative feelings be- 


tween it and the local chapter of Theta 
Sigma Phi. 


20.—It is recommended that in future 
each chapter instruct its delegate to pre- 
pare a written report before leaving for 
the convention. 


21.—It is finally recommended that a 
copy of these recommendations be fur- 
nished to each delegate, and that he pre- 
sent it for the.serious consideration of 
the chapter. 
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\ 7HAT happened to me in making a 

beginning as a free-lance pro- 
ducer of non-fiction might happen to 
any one else of an equal amount of inex- 
perience. My home town had no profes- 
sional magazine writer to whom I could 
turn for advice; and though I devoured 
scores of books about writing, they were 
chiefly concerned either with the news- 
paper business or with the technique of 
fiction, and they all failed to get down to 
brass tacks about my own pressing prob- 
lem, which was how to write and sell 
magazine articles. I was not seeking any 
more ABC advice about newspaper 
“ nor did I feel the least urge 
toward producing fiction. I thirsted to 
find out how to prepare and market a 
manuscript to The Saturday Evening 
Post or Collier’s, but the books in the 
public library were all about the short 
story and the novel, Sunday “features,” 
the evolution of the printing press or 
the adventures of a sob sister on an 
afternoon daily. 


stories,” 


So I had to go out and get my educa- 
tion as a magazine writer in a school 
of tough experiences. A few of these 
experiences are here recorded, in the 
hope that some of the lessons that were 
enforced upon me may be of help to 
other beginners. 

The immediate results of my plunge 
into free lancing were: 

JANUARY—not one cent. 


FEBRUARY—$50.46. Seven dollars 
of this was for a personality sketch of 
Herbert Hadley, the first Republican 
elected governor of Missouri in thirty- 
six years. No other magazine accept- 
ances had followed that _ Irresistible 
Wedge. I had not yet caught the na- 
tional viewpoint, nor had I picked up 
much practical information about the 
magazine markets. 

By March it was becoming painfully 
evident that a fledgling free lance should, 
if he is wise, depend for a while upon 
a local newspaper for the larger part of 
his income. In a school of hard knocks 
I learned to sell “stories” of purely local 
interest to the Kansas City market, 
topics of state-wide interest to the St. 
Louis Sunday editors, and _ contribu- 
tions whose appeal was as wide as the 


reprint of two chapters 
from Mr. Cushing’s excellent handbook for be- 
ginners, entitled “If You Don’t Write Fiction 

Thanks are due the author and Robert M. McBride 
& Co., publishers, by whom the book is 
permission to use this extract. 


*This article is a 


copy- 


righted, for 








Magazine Writer 


Gulf of Mexico to newspapers in Chicago 
and New York. 

Also I learned that if the free lance 
hopes to make any of these markets take 
a lively interest in him, he will intro- 
duce his manuscripts with interesting 
photographs. I rented a |ittle black cube 
of a camera for twenty-five cents a day. 
It had a universal focus and nothing to 
bother about in the way of adjustments. 
To operate it you peeked into the range 
finder, then threw a lever. Its lens was 
so slow that no pictures could be taken 
with it except in bright sunlight. 

I wrote about motor cars, willow 
farms, celebrities, freaks of nature in 
the city parks, catfish and junk heaps 
anything of which I could snap interest- 
ing photographs and find enough text 
to “carry” the picture. 

March saw me earn $126.00 by doing 
assignments for the city editor in the 
mornings and “stories” at space rates 
in the afternoons for the Sunday sec- 
tion. At night I plugged away at manu- 
scripts hopefully intended for national 
periodicals. But not until late in Sep- 
tember did I “land” in a big magazine. 
Then—the thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime—I sold an article to Collier's. 
It required tremendous energy to keep 
up such a pace, but there was sweet 
comfort in the thought that, tecinically 
at least, I was now my own boss. Grad- 
ually, I broke away from assignment 
work until I was free to write what I 
liked and to go where I pleased. 

From finding material in the city I 
adventured into some of the nearby towns 
in Missouri and Kansas, and soon was 
arguing a theory that in every small 
town the local correspondents of big 
city newspapers are constantly over- 
looking pay streaks of good “feature 
stories.” Usually I would start cut with 
twenty-five dollars and keep moving un 
til I went broke. A railway journey no 


longer meant, as in reportorial days, a 
banquet in the dining-car and a chair 
on the observation platform, charged 
up on the expense account. Often 


enough I slept in a day coach, my head 
pillowed on a kodak wrapped in a 
sweater vest. The elevation was just 
right for a pillow; and at the same time 
the traveler was insured against theft 
of his most precious possession, a brand 
new folding camera of post card size. 

For the little snapshot box 
showed its weakness in an emergency 
and had to be replaced with a better 


soon 
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machine which had an adjustable dia- 
phram, a timing apparatus, a focusing 


scale and a front like an accordion. One 
afternoon it had happened that while 
two hundred miles from a city and 
twenty from the nearest railroad, the 


snapshot box had been tseless baggage 
two hours, while an anxious free 
lance sat perched on the crest of an 
Ozark mountain studying an overcast 
sky and praying for some sunlight. At 


for 


last the sun blazed out for half a min- 
ute and the lever clicked in exultation. 

This experience enforced a_ lesson: 
“Learn to take any sort of picture, in- 
doors or out, on land or water, in any 
scrt of weather.” After I got the new 


machine, with a tripod to insure sta 


bility and consequent sharpness of out- 
line, a piece of lemon-colored glass for 
cloud photography and another extra 
lens for portrait work, I began snap 
ping at anything that held out even 
the faintest promise of allowing me to 
clear expenses in the course of acquit 


ing needed experience. I photographed 
the neighbors’ children, offered 
for sale, downtown street scenes and any 
number of x-marks-the-spot-of-the-acci 
dent. 


houses 


When a cyclone cut a swath through 


one of our suburbs, I rushed half a 
dozen photographs to Leslie’s, feeling 
again some of the same thrilling sort 


of confidence that had accompanied the 
first Irresistible Wedge. Back 
three dollars for a single print. 


came 
Rather 


a proud day, that! Never before had 
one of my prints sold for more than 
fifty cents. 

There were evenings after that when 
I meditated giving the writing game 
good-bye in favor of photography; and 
many a time since then the old tempta 


tion has recurred. The wonder of catch 


ing lovely scenery in a box und of 
watching film and print produce it ir 
black and white keeps ever fresh and 
fascinating to me, gratifying an i 

stinct for composition in one whose 
fingers are too clumsy to atten pt to 
draw or paint. In those early cays of 
my adventures in photography an editor 
came very near the truth when he sar 

castically observed: “Young man, life 
to you seems to be just one long 


developed film.” 
Parallel with improvement ir 
a photographer, I developed a 
plan to insure 
afield. 


more profitable excur 


sions My interested friends 














among editors and reporters gladly 
gave me hints about possible out-of-town 
sources of “stories,” and I studied the 
news columns, even to the fine type of 
the Missouri and Kansas state notes, 
with all the avidity of an aged hobo 
devouring a newspaper in the public li- 
brary. For every possibility I made out 
a card index memorandum, as— 
KANAPOLIS, KAS. 
Geographical center of the country. 
Once proposed as the capital of 
the nation and of the state of 
Kansas. Now a whistling station 
and a rock salt plant. 


For each memorandum I stuck a pin 
in the state maps pasted on the wall of 
my workshop. When there were several 
pins in any neighborhood, I would sling 
my kodak over my shoulder, the carry- 
ing case strapped to the tripod-top, like 
a tramp with a bundle at the end of a 
stick. And then away, with an extra 
pair of socks and a harmonica for bag- 
gage. Besides the material that I felt 
certain of finding through advance in- 
formation, luck always could be trusted 
to turn up some additional “stories.” 
The quickest way to find out what there 
was to write about in a town was simply 
to walk into the local newspaper office, 
introduce myself and ask for some tips 
about possible “features.” I cannot re- 
call that any one ever refused me, or 
ever failed to think of something worth 
while, 

I do not know yet whether what I 
discovered then is a business or not, but 
I made a living out of it. Whereas re- 
porting on a salary had begun to be 
something of a grind, the less profitable 
roamings of a free lance furnished a 
life that had color and everlasting fresh- 
ness. 

Sometimes, trusting in the little gods 
of the improvident, I was lured into the 
backwoods of the Ozarks by such a name 
as “Mountain Home,” which caught my 
fancy on the map; and with no definite 
“stories” in mind I would go saunter- 
ing from Nowhere-in-Particular in Nor- 
thern Arkansas to Somewhere-Else in 
Southern Missouri, snapping pictures by 
the roadside and scribbling a few neces- 
sary notes. One of these excursions, 
which cost $24.35, has brought a re- 
turn to date of more than $250, which 
of course does not include the worth of 
a five days’ lark with a young Irishman 
who. went on the trip as a novel form 
of summer vacation. 

He found all the novelty he could have 
hoped for. After some truly lyric pass- 
ages of life in Arkansas, when we felt 
positively homesick about leaving one 
town to go to another, we reached a 
railroadless county in Missouri infested 
with fleas; and to secure a discount on 
the stage fare on the thirty-five-mile 
drive from Gainsville to West Plains 
(we had to have a discount to save 
enough to buy something to eat that 
night) we played the harmonica for 
our driver’s amusement until we gasped 
like fish. His soul was touchea either 
by the melody or by pity, and he left us 
enough small change to provide a sup- 
per of cheese and crackers. 

Some happenings that must sound 
much more worth while in the ears of 
the mundane have followed, but those 
first days of free lancing seem to me to 
be among the choicest in a journalistic 
adventurer’s experience. Encounters 
with a variety of celebrities since then 
have proved no whit more thrilling than 
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the discovery that our host, Jerry Smith 
of Mountain Home, was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Arkansas; and though I have 
roamed in five nations, no food that I 
ever have tasted so approaches that of 
the gods as the strawberry shortcake 
we ate in Bergman. 

Even in the crass matter of profits, I 
found the small town richer in easily 
harvestable “stories” than the biggest 
city in the world. A few years later 
I spent a week in London, but I picked 
up less there to write about than I 
found in Sabetha, Kansas, in a single 
afternoon. Sabetha furnished: 

Half of the material for a motor car 
article. (When automobiles were still 
a novelty to the rural population.) This 
sold to Leslie’s. 

An article on gasoline-propelled rail- 
way coaches, for The Illustrated World. 

A character sketch about a local phil- 
anthropic money lender, for Lestie’s and 
the Kansas City Star. 

An account of the Kansas Amish, a 
sect something like the Tolstoys, for 
Kansas City, St. Louis and New York 
newspapers. 

Short Sunday specials about a $40,000 
hospital and a thoroughly modern Kan- 
sas farm house, for Kansas City and St. 
Louis Sunday sections, 

The profits of these excursions were 
not always immediate, and until after 
1 had worked many weeks at the trade 
there were periods of serious financial 
embarassment. To cite profitable trips 
too early is to get ahead of my story, 
but the time is none the less propitious 
to remark that a country town or a 
small city certainly is as good a place 
for the tree lance to operate (once he 
knows a “story” when he sees it) as 
is New York or Chicago, Boston, New 
Orleans or San Francisco. 1 often 
wonder if 1 would not have been better 
off tinancially if 1 had kept on working 
from a Kansas City headquarters in- 
stead of emigrating to the Kast. 

I might have gone on this way for a 
long time, in contentment, for my pro- 
fits were steadily mounting and my 
markets extending. But one day my 
wanderings extended as far as Chicago, 
and there I ran across an old friend 
of student days. He had been the car- 
toonist of the college magazine when I 
was its editor. He wore, drooping from 
one corner of his face, a rah-rah bull- 
dog pipe; an enormous portfolio full 
of enormities of drawing was under one 
arm, and, dangling at the end of the 
other, was one of the tiniest satchels that 
ever concealed a nightgown. 

In answer to questions about what he 
was doing with himself, he confessed 
that he was not making out any better 
than most other newly graduated stu- 
dents of art. I argued that if Chicago 
did not treat him considerately, he 
ought to head for New York, where 
real genius, more than likely, would be 
mere quickly appreciated. Also, if this 
was to his liking, I would invite myself 
to go along with him. 

We went. Now sing, O Muse, the 
slaughter! 

The inexperienced free lance who at- 
tempts to invade New York, as we did, 
with no magazine reputation and no 
friends at court among the experts of 
the periodical market, may be assured 
that he will receive a surprising amount 
of courtesy. But this courtesy is like- 
ly to be administered to help soften 


the blows of a series of disappoint- 
ments. Anybody but a genius or one of 
fortune’s darlings may expect that New 
York, which: has a deep and natural 
distrust of strangers, will require that 
the newcomer earn his bread in blood- 
sweat until he has established a reputa- 
tion for producing the goods. Dear old 
simple-hearted Father Knickerbocker 
has been gold-bricked so often that a 
breezy, friendly manner puts him im- 
mediately on his guard. 

Most of the editors with whom you 
will have to deal are home folks, like 
yourself, from Oskaloosa and Richmond 
and Santa Barbara and Quincy. Few 
are native-born New Yorkers, and 
scarcely any of them go around with 
their noses in the air in an “upstage 
Eastern manner.” Most of them are 
graduates of the newspaper school, and 
remnants of newspaper cynicism occa- 
sionally appear in their outspoken phil- 
csophy. But be not deceived by this, 
for even in the newspaper office the 
half-baked cub who is getting his first 
glimpses of woman’s frailties and man’s 
weak will is the only cynic who means 
all he says. All reporters who are worth 
their salt mellow with the years; and 
editors who amount to much _ usually 
are ex-reporters trained to their jobs by 
long experience. The biggest editors 
and the ones with the biggest hearts 
have the biggest jobs. Most of the snubs 
you will receive will come from little 
men in little jobs, trying to impress 
you with a “front.” The biggest editors 
of the lot are plain home folks whom 
you would not hesitate to invite to a 
dinner in a farmhouse l.itchen. 

What you ought to know when you 
invade New York without much capital 
and no reputation to speak of is that 
you are making a great mistake to 
move there so early, and that most of 
the editors to whom you address your- 
self know you are making a mistake 
but are too soft-hearted to te!l you so. 

Like most other over-optimistic free 
lances, we invaded New York with an 
expeditionary force which was in a woe- 
ful state of unpreparedness. 

In a street of brownstone fronts in 
mid-town Manhattan, a _ hurdy-gurdy 
strummed a welcome to us in the golden 
November sunlight, and a canary in a 
gilt cage twittered ecstatically from an 
open window. This moment is worthy 
of mention because it was the happiest 
that was granted to us for a number 
of months thereafter. We rented a smal] 
furnished room, top floor rear, and went 
out for a,stroll on Broadway, looking 
the city over with appraising eyes of 
conquerors. We were joyously confi- 
dent. 

One reason why we thought we would 
do well here was that the latter months 
of the period preceding our supposedly 
triumphal entry had seen me arrive at 
the point of earning almost as much 
money at free lancing as I could have 
made as a reporter. Meantime, I had 
thrilled to see my name affixed to con- 
tributions in Collier’s, Leslie’s, Outlook 
and Outing, not to mention a few les- 
ser magazines. I thought I knew a 
“story” when I saw one. I knew how 
to take photographs and prepare a manu- 
script for marketing, and New York 
newspapers and magazines had been 
treating me handsomely. What we 
did not realize was that while the New 
York markets were hospitable enough 
to western material, they required no 
further assistance in reporting activi- 




















ties of Manhattan Island. We had moved 
away from our gold mine. 

Our home and workshop was now a 
cubbyhole so small that every piece of 
furniture in the place was in close prox- 
imity to something ese. My battered 
desk was jam against my roommate’s 
drawing and his chair backed 


table, 
against a bed. Then, except for a narrow 


aisle to the door, there was a chair 
which touched another’ bed, which 


touched a trunk; the trunk touched ends 
with a washstand, which was jam 
against a false mantel pasted onto the 
wall, and the mantel was in juxtaposi- 
tion with a bureau which poked me in 
the back. The window iooked south, and 
adjacent buildings allowed it to have 
sunlight for almost half an hour a day. 

Yet it would have been a cheerful 
enough place if our mail had not been 
so depressing. Everything we sent out 
came right back with a bounce, some- 
times on the same day that we posted it. 
With indefatigable zeal we wrote feature 
“stories” about big topics in America’s 
biggest city and furnished illustrations 
for the text. But the manuscripts did not 
sell. For two bitter months we kept 
at it before we discovered what was 
wrong, You may wonder how we could 
have been so blind. But there was no 
one to tell us what to do. We had to 
find out by experience. 

In November our income was $60.90, 
all of it echoes from 


the past for ma- 
terial written in the west. 
“How that crowd in the old office 


would laugh at us when we trailed back 
home, defeated!” 

That was the thought which was at 
once a nightmare and a goad to further 
desperate effort. Day after day the Art 
Department and the kodak and I ex- 
plored New. York’s highways and cen- 
ters of interest. The place was ripe 
with barrels and barrels of good “fea- 


ture stories,” and I knew it; and the 
markets were not unfriendly, for by 
mail I had sold to them before. But 


now we could not “!and.” 

On Christmas Day there was a dismal 
storm. Our purses were almost flat, and 
my box from home failed to arrive. To 
get up an appetite for dinner that night 
we went for a walk in a joy killing 
blizzard. I wanted to die and planned to 
do so. The only reason I did not jump 
off of a pier was the prcvidential inter- 
vention of several] stiff cocktails. (I am 
theoretically a prohibitionist, but grate- 
ful to the enemy for having saved my 
life.) The black cloud that shut out all 
sunlight was our measly total for De- 
cember—$18.07. 

One glimmer of hope remained in a 
growing suspicion that perhaps some 
of the “stories” we had submitted had 
seen print shortly before we arrived. 
Possibly some other free lances—I 
would now estimate the number as 
somewhere between nine hundred and a 
thousand—had gone over the island of 
Manhattan with a fine tooth comb? I 
began haunting the side streets to seek 
out the most hidden possibilities, and 
ended in triumph one afternoon in a 
little uptown bird store. 

For two hours the young woman who 
was the proprietor of the store sub- 
mitted to a searching interview, and I 
emerged with enough material for a 
full page spread. Then, taking no chan- 
ces of being turned down because the 
contribution was too long, I condensed 
the story into a column. The manuscript 
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went to the Sunday editor of the New 
York Sun, with a letter pleading that 
“just this once” he grant me the special 
favor of a note to explain why he would 
not be able to use what I had to offer. 

“Well written,” he scribbled 
on the slip, “but Miss Vir- 
ginia done too many times 
before. 


enough 
rejection 
has been 
’? 

With that a great light dawned. Fur- 
ther investigation discovered that we 
had run into the same difficulty on nu- 
merous other occasions. We newcomers 
had no notion of how thoroughly and 


often the city had been pillaged for 
news. We could not tell old stuff from 
new. Manhattan Island is, indeed, the 


most perilous place in all America fo) 
the green and friendless free lance to 
attempt to earn a living. There is a 
wonderful abundance of “stories,” but 
nearly all of them that the eye of the 
beginner can detect have been marketed 
before. Any other island but Manhattan! 
When dog days came around, I took a 
vacation on Bois Blanc in the Straits of 
Mackinac, and found more _ salable 
“stories” along its thinly populated 
shores than Manhattan had been able to 
furnish in three months. Everything | 
touched on Bois Blane was new, and all 
my own. Anything on Manhattan is 
everybody's. 

But to return to our troubles in New 
York, The only hope I could was 
to create a ‘ine of writing all our own. 
This determination resulted in a highly 
specialized type of “feature” for which 
we found a market in the morning New 
York World. It combined novelty with 
the utmost essence of timeliness. For 
example, precluding any possibility of 
being anticipated on the opening of 
Coney Island’s summer season, we wrote 
early in February: 

“If reports from unveracious employ- 
ees of Coney Island are to be trusted, 
the summer season of 1910 is going to 
bring forth thrilling novelties for the 
air and the earth and the tunnels be- 
neath the earth.” 

We listed then the Biplane Hat Glide 
(women were wearing enormous hats 
that season) and Motor Ten Pins—get 
in a motor car and run down dummies 
which count respectively, a child, ten 
points; a blind man, five; a newsboy, 
one. Then the Shontshover. We explained 
the Shontshover in detail, because it 
was supposed to have a particularly 
strong appeal to the millions who ride 
in the Subway: 

“New York’s good-natured enjoyment 
of its inadequate subway service is re- 
sponsible for the third novelty of the 
season. In honor of a gentleman who 
once took a ride in one of his own sub- 
way cars during the rush hour, the de- 
vice has been named the ‘Shontshover’ 
(from ‘Shonts’ and ‘shover’). It is 
the sublimation of a subway car, a cross 
between a cartridge and a sardine can. 
The passengers are packed into the shell 
with a hydraulic ram, then at high speed 
are shot through a _ pneumatic tube 
against a stone wall. Because of the 
great number of passengers the Shont- 
shover can carry in a day, the admission 
price to the tube is to be only twenty- 
five cents.” 

We suggested on other occasions that 
new churches should have floors with 
an angle of forty-five degrees, on ac- 
count of the prevailing fashion of large 
hats among women; that City Hall em- 
ployees were outwitting Mayor Gaynor’s 


see 


time clock by paying the night watch- 
man to punch it for them at sunrise, 
and that beauty had become a bar to a 
job as waitress in numerous New York 
restaurants. (O shades of George Wash- 
ington, forgive us that one, at least!) 
These squibs did nobody any harm, and 
did us on the average, the good of the 
price of a week’s room rent. We’ never 
meant them to be taken seriously or 
ever supposed that any one in the world 


would swallow them whole. But among 
our readers was a square-headed Ger- 
man; and one of the most absurd of 
our imaginings turned out, as a result, 
to be a physical possibility. 

“Ever since it was announced, a few 
days ago, that hazing in a modified 
modernized form is to be permitted at 
West Point,” we related, “a reporter 


for the World has been busily interview- 


ing people of all ages and interests to 
find the latest ideas on the subject. ° 
Some small boys in Van Cortlandt Park 
yesterday afternoon, diabolo experts, 
sug ge sted ‘plebe diabolo,’ It is simply 
diabolo for grown-ups. A rope takes the 
place of the customary string and a 
first-year man is used for a spool. Any 
one can see at a glance what a great 
improvement this would be over the 
old-fashioned stunt of tossing the plebe 


ir the blanket.’ 


\ few months later I picked up a copy 


of the Seientific American and chor- 
tled to read the account of a German 
acrobat who was playing in vaudeville 
as the “Human Diabolo” 

gut this sort of thing wa merely 
temporizing and we finally had _ to 
abandon it for subjects more substantial. 


By a slow and harrowing process we 
learned our specialties and made a few 
helpful friends in New York’s Fleet 
Street. The fittest among the many 


manuscripts turned out by our copy mill 
survived to teach us that the surest 
way into print is to write about 
personal knowledge 

and homely themes close to the 


thing 
closest to simple 


gras 


roots. We turned again to middle 
western topics and the magazines 
opened their doors to us. We plugged 


away for six months and cleared a 
profit large enough to pay off all our 
debts and leave a little margin. Then we 
felt that we could look the west in the 
face again, and go home, if we liked, 
without a consciousness of utter defeat 
For though we had not won, neither 
had we lost. Our books struck a balance 

When the Wanderlust began calling 
again in May, I sat many an evening in 
the window of our little room, gazing 
down into the backyard cat arena or 
up at the moon, and dragging away at 
a Missouri corncob pipe in a happy 
revery. Some of my manuscript titles of 
editorial paragraphs contributed to Col- 
lier’s trace what happened next: 


Longings at the Window. 
-acking Up. 

A Mood of Moving Day 
From Cab to Taxi. 
Outdoor Sleeping Quarters 


Shortcake. 

Which is to say that it was sweet 
to see the home folks again, to eat 
fried chicken and honest homemade 


strawberry shortcake and to slumber on 


a sleeping porch. Our forces had beat 
a strategic retreat, but the morale was 
not gone. Our determination was firm 
to assault New York again at the first 


favorable opportunity. Meanwhile, we 
had learned a thing or two. 











Who Puts the “New” in Newspapers? 


By Frank W. Dillon (Kansas) 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, University of Kansas 


| N answer to the very simple 

question asked one day, “Why do the 
American people clamor for their daily 
newspapers and prefer those that are 
real daily newspapers?” it was stated 
just as simply in reply, “They are eager 
to see and know what is ‘new’ in the 
world.” Putting the “new” in newspa 
pers accounts for the success of many an 
American journalist who seems pre- 
ferred over his brother workers; and 
sometimes these days, “he” is a brainy 
newspaper woman, so to speak; for look- 
ing from another angle, this same “new” 
spells the unusual and interesting, a 
quest that never grows dull or moss- 
covered in American life 

gut who puts this “new” in newspa 
pers’ The wonder of the readers is how 
metropolitan journals get all their “new” 
offerings day after day, and the wonder 
of the young, unsophisticated newspa- 
per worker is how the comparatively few 
men and women in even the largest 
journalistic establishments turn out so 
many hundreds of different and “new” 
things fit for print. Here then is a field 
for prolific thought by students and by 
younger newspaper workers aspiring to 
advancement. How much has the read- 
er of this article added to what is “new” 
in newspapers, or how well prepared is 
he to add this “new” thing which is vital 
to newspaper existence? Millions are in 
the money bags; renown is ready for 
bestowal; the height of journalistic suc- 
cess is assured. 

Every modern American newspaper 
office is an intellectual mill in the cen- 
ter of the universe, toiling over and grind- 
ing away at the mass of happenings that 
the social intercourse of twenty-four 
hours brings forth, sifting and sorting 
out the “new” gold from the dross of 
the immaterial, undesirable and untime- 
ly. This is no den of idlers. When the 
mill is operating, the moments are as 
precious as the golden nuggets that are 
revealed, and the watch word is, “Make 
it new, but make it sure and true.” 

That day in the life of an American 
journalist is counted lost when he does 
not find something “new”. In truth, he 
is not a journalist at all unless he can 
discover the new and interesting in al- 
most every step and turn that he takes. 
Such is the lesson for the student of 
journalism,- for the test applied to man 
and woman writer alike, is the same 
all-demanding, “Is it new?” If it is 
news, most likely it is “new”; but if it 
is something else, it must also be “new” 
or put in such a way that it is “new” to 
the readers being served. 

How enter upon this wonderful quest 
for what is “new,” this quest bounded 
only by the human confines of the uni- 
verse? No search is more limitless nor 
more exacting. Idlers are shunted to 
the sidetracks for the passing of the 
mental, workers who are enthused, en- 
veloped, inflamed with the spirit of the 
quest. They plunge onward and up- 
ward, striving for the heights of this 
“new” realm. They use many stepping 
stones that are revealed to all who will 
look and see. They study the best 
American newspapers and they glean 
from the foreign journals. They dir 
deep and hard for news sources that are 


truly new and profitable. They picture 
the possibilities in the seething world 
around them. They are tireless in the 
toil of ciimbing upward but they never 
think of slipping. After a time they 
are the ones whose second-sight as jour- 
nalists makes their pathway easy, and 


they put the “new” in newspapers so 
often that their associates and assistants 
marvel at their ability. 

No, the newspaper game is not an 
easy road unless there is a purpose and 
a determination to make it easy, event- 
ually. 


Two More Chapters Installed 


HE FIRST chapter of Sigma Delta 

Chi to be installed on the Pacific 
coast in an agricultural or land grant 
college was the Oregon State College 
chapter at Corvallis. It is now thirty- 
sixth on the fraternal roster. The As- 
sociated Journalists were taken into the 
fraternity Saturday, Dec. 10. 

Prof. Frank Thayer (Wisconsin), 
head of the journalism department of 
the Washington State College, repre- 
sented the Executive Council as _ the 
chief installing officer. He was assisted 
by Prof. George Turnbull (Washington), 
of the school of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and seven members 
of the Oregon chapter—John Dierdorff, 
Harris Ellsworth, Harry Smith, Carlton 
Logan, Alexander Brown, Ray Vester 
and Raymond Lawrence. 

Two faculty members, Prof. Frank L. 
Snow, head of the industrial journalism 
department of O. S. C., and Prof. C. J. 
McIntosh, agricultural press editor, were 
also initiated. C. E. Ingalls, president 
of the Oregon State Editorial Associa- 
tion and editor of The Corvallis Gazette- 
Times; B. F. Irvine, editor of The Oregon 
Journal, of Portland; and James Richard- 
son, former sporting editor of The Port- 
land Oregonian, are honorary members 
of the chapter. Edwin B. Aldrich, editor 
of The East Oregonian and Astoria 
Budget, and Carle Abrams, managing 
editor of The Pacific Homestead, are 
graduate members. 

The Oregon State chapter is composed 
of men who are leaders in the journal- 
istic work at the college as well as prom- 
inent in student affairs. Harold W. 
Readen, of Portland, Ore., is assistant 
editor of The Beaver annual, corre- 
spondent for The Oregon Journal, and is 
on the staff of The O. A. C. Barometer, 
the college newspaper. Claude E  Palm- 
er, of Portland, is editor of The Beaver. 
news correspondent for The Portland 
Oregonian, and is on The O. A. C. 
Barometer staff. Paul E. Billeter, of 
Portland, is editor of The Commercial 
Print and was a member of The Beaver 
staff of 1921. J. Van Stewart was editor 
of The 1921 Beaver and is a member of 
the Greater O. A. C. Committee. Wel- 
lington Green is editor of The Orange 
Owl, the college humorous publication. 
Winfield J. Dryden is assistant editor of 
The Commercial Print, a member of the 
Beaver staff, sporting correspondent for 
The Portland Oregonian, and also a mem- 
ber of the school of commerce staff. 
Homer L. Roberts is assistant in the 
journalism department of the college, 
news editor of The Barometer, and busi- 
ness manager of The Orange Owl. 

Under the direction of the insta'lin~ 
officer the ceremony was conducted in a 
spirit marked by its dignity. seriousness 
and conviction. Following the ceremony 


a banquet was given in honor of the oc- 
casion at Waido hall, Prof. Thayer act- 
ing as toastmaster. 

Representatives of the Oregon chapter 
welcomed the new members and promised 
their co-operation in any work that 
might be undertaken by Oregon State 
chapter. Prof. Snow spoke on the value 
of the chapter to the college and to the 
department of industrial journalism. 
Mr. Ingalls told of the influence the 
chapter could have on the newspapers 
in the state and predicted a great future 
for the chapter and the journalistic work 
of Oregon. 

The rapidly growing department of 
industrial journalism, organized in 1918, 
has a registration of approximately a 
hundred. Although a special degree is 
not offered, the course is comprehensive, 
including such subjects as elementary 
industrial journalism, industrial journal- 
ism, which comprehends feature writing, 
editorial writing, editing and practice 
work in news writing. Courses in ad- 
vertising and cost accounting are given 
by the school of commerce.—Winfield J. 
Dryden. 


HE thirty-seventh chapter in Sigma 

Delta Chi was installed Thursday, 
Dec. 16, when ten students in the School 
of Journalism of Marquette University 
were admitted into the national fratern- 
ity by alumni members at an initiation 
and installation ceremony at the Mar- 
quette University Union building, at 
Milwaukee. 


Bertram G. Zilmer, alumnus of the 
University of Wisconsin chapter, pre- 
sided over the ceremony, assisted by 
Kenneth E. Olson, Waldo R. Arnold, Wil- 
liam Moore and Frank Lucas, also Wis- 
consin alumni, and by Frank Marasco, 
an alumnus of the University of Iowa 
chapter. Zilmer, Olson, Arnold, Moore 
and Lucas are on the staff of The Mil- 
waukee Journal while Brother Marasco 
is on the staff of The Wisconsin News in 
the capacity of art editor. 

After the installation a banquet was 
served at the Milwaukee Press Club to 
which all alumni members who are lo- 
cated in Milwaukee were invited. Facul- 
ty members of Marquette University and 
editors of Milwaukee newspapers were 
also present. Joseph S. Smith of the 
Smith Publishing Company, director of 
the Harding-Coolidge publicity campaign 
in Wisconsin, was called to a northern 
Wisconsin city the day before the affair 
took place and could not return in time 
to attend the banquet. Brother Lucas 
presided over the part of the program 
consisting of addresses by the Rev. John 


(Continued on page seven) 

















Secrecy Abolished by Convention 


By Kenneth C. Hogate (DePauw) 


Y FAR the most successful conven- 

tion in Sigma Delta Chi history 
was the sixth national gathering at the 
University of Oklahoma November 18, 
19 and 20, 1920. It was the first three- 
day meeting and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted gave proof of the neces- 
sity for the extended time and led to 
its adoption as a future policy. 

In attendance the convention set a 
record. Montana was the only unrepre- 
sented chapter and it had been excused 
previously because of the demands of 
a state legislative campaign. Denver 
was represented by Colorado and Ore- 
gon by Washington. 

After years of discussion the conven- 
tion voted for the abolition of secrecy. 
The present ritual will continue in use 
until the committee appointed by the 
president has submitted an acceptable 
substitute. 

The intention at the time of the con- 
vention was to publish the minutes, but 
investigation proved that this course 
would be too expensive. It is believed 
that the digest of important committee 
reports in this article will be found as 
satisfactory. 

Chapters are urged to study especially 
the reports of the activities and policy 
committees. It is suggested that these 
be read and discussed at the next regu- 
lar fraternity meeting. jl reports 
herewith published were adopted by the 
convention and taken together are ex- 
pressive of the policy of the fraternity 
during the next year. 

The constitution committee’s report is 
not included, as all its recommendations 
are incorporated in the copy now being 
prepared for direct chapter distribution. 

Before proceeding with the detailed 
reports, these important actions may be 
set forth: 

Decision to hold annual conventiens, 
the next at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, in the fall of 1921. 

Transfer of the seat of publication of 
The Quill from Detroit to the University 
of Missouri. Professor Frank A. Martin, 
of the Missouri chapter, a member of 
the university’s journalism faculty, was 
elected editor. 

Renewed emphasis on necessity for 
selection of members on strict profes- 
sional basis. Secretary has distributed 
pledge blanks with certification of jour- 
nalistic intention to all chapters. ’ 


Election of Warren G. Harding, 
James M. Cox and James Wright 
Brown, publisher of the Editor and 
Publisher, to newly created honorary 
national membership. The convention 
also raised the standards for honorary 
members holding that all men so elected 
must be so qualified that they may be 
regarded as honoraries of the entire 
fraternity. 


Creation of the classification of asso- 
ciate members to permit chapters to elect 
many men previously classified as hon- 
oraries. Nunc pro tunc members may 
be initiated by the chapter of the school 
which the initiate previously attended 
provided the chapter was in existence 
at the time of his undergraduate resi- 
dence. 

Expulsion of two members and the 


National Secretary of Sigma Delta Chi 


suspension of four others for connec- 
tion with objectionable publications and 
the issuance of a further warning to all 
chapters that publications sponsored by 
them must comport with the ethical and 
professional standards of the fraternity. 

Increase of the initiation fee from $5 
to $8, effective January 1. This does 
not include the badge. 

Grant of charters to petitioners from 
Marquette University and Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. Both of these chapters 
have now been installed. Expansion 
committee advocated extension in the 
East and South and urged the advisa- 
bility of Canadian growth. Petition 
from Washington State College was held 
up pending further information as to 
the status of journalism in the institu- 
tion. 

Decision to publish an alumni direc- 
tory in the spring of 1921. 

Added emphasis on the importance of 
constructive chapter programs, planned 
well in advance, and in harmony with 
the aims and purposes of Sigma Delta 
Chi. The attention of all members is 
especially called in this connection to 
the report of the activities committee, 
printed in full in this issue, as it was 
the belief of the convention that this 
field is one of the richest for future 
development. 

Assessment of $1 yearly dues on alumni 
to be collected by the editor of The 
Quill and to be used by The Quill fund. 
Officers elected were: 

Willard G. Bleyer, director of the 
courses in journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, national honorary presi 
dent. 

Lee A White (Michigan), of The De 
troit News, president. 

Cargill Sproul (Kansas), of Detroit, 
associate editor of Business, first vice- 
president. 

H. H. Herbert (Illinois), director of 
the school of journalism of the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma, second vice- 
president. 

Kenneth C. Hogate (DePauw), of De- 
troit, staff correspondent of The Wall 
Street Journal, national secretary. (Re- 
election.) 

Norman J. Radder (Wisconsin), act- 
ing head of the department of journal- 
ism, Indiana University, national treas- 
urer. (Re-election.) 

Executive council: W. P. Kirkwood 
(Minnesota), University of Minnesota 
faculty; Don Clark (Grinnell-Colum- 
bia), The Northwestern Banker, Des 
Moines; Peter Vischer (Cornell), The 
Evening Post, New York; George Pier- 
rot (Washington), The Seattle Daily 
Times. / 

The Chester A. Wells memorial key 
for service to the fraternity was awarded 
this year to Mr. Hogate. 

Delegates present were: 

DePauw, Donald D. Hogate; Kansas, 
Paul E. Flagg; Michigan, J. E. Mce- 
Manis; Virginia, Frank R. Reade; 
Washington, Byron Christian; Denver, 
Stuart H. Lovelace (of Colorado); Pur- 
due, R. A. McMahon; Ohio State, Her- 
bert Beyer; Wisconsin, Carson F. Ly- 
man; Iowa, Earl W. Wells; Illinois, 
Henry G. Hullfish; Missouri, Edward 
B. Smith; Texas, Wendell Mayes; Ore- 


gon, Byron Christian (of Washington) ; 
Oklahoma, Dewey Neal; Indiana, Ro- 
bert V. Bierhaus; Nebraska, LeRoss 
Hammond; Iowa State, F. F. Flick; 
Stanford, Whittier Wellman; Lovisiana, 
Raymond Parker; Kansas State, Milton 
S. Eisenhower; Maine, Frederick F. 
Marston; Beloit, William H. Short; 
Minnesota, Lawrence S. Clark; Miami, 
R. H. Young; Knox, Harold Peterson; 
Western Reserve, John T. Vorpe; Grin- 
nell, Rudolph Weitz; Pittsburgh, Chas. 
Arnold; Columbia, Robert A. Curry; 
Colorado, Stuart Lovelace; Cornell, 
Jchn R. Fleming; North Carolina, Gar- 
land B. Porter. 

The convention was notable for the 
high calibre of men attending as dele 
gates and to this factor may probably 
be credited the amount of work done. 
The social side of the gathering was. an 
enjoyable feature, including an elabor- 
ate banquet attended by newspapermen 
from Oklahoma City and alumni in the 
vicinity, a reception by Theta Sigma 
Phi and the Oklahoma-Kansas_ State 
football game. A special car to Kan- 
sas City on the return trip held many of 
the delegates together. 

(Editor’s Note: Space limitations compel publi 
cation of detailed committee report n a supple 


ment to this issue.) 





Two More Chapters 
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Danihy, regent for journalism at Mar 
quette University, Charles W. Lechleid 
ner, professor of journalism mechanics 
at the school, and Robert Knoff, state 
editor, Milwaukee Sentinel, and alumnus 
of the University of Wisconsin. Brothe 
Zilmer took charge when the new mem 
bers were called upon to read _ stories 
they wrote on assignment given them 
prior to the initiation. 

The greetings from Father Danihy to 
the new chapter were welcomed with 
applause. He declared that a _ profes 
sional fraternity in a professional schoo! 
has a definite duty to fulfill. One of it 
obligations is to keep up the ethical 
standards set by the fraternity for al 
its members during the student’s sojourn 
under the roof of the institution, and 
later in professional life. He welcomed 
the new chapter to Marquette in word 
that conveyed to his listeners the deep 
regard which he holds for the man 
Sigma Delta Chi members whom he 
knows in various parts of the countr 

The charter members of the Marquett: 
chapter are: Ernest R. Boileau, Mino 
qua, Wis., Edmund S. Carpenter, Oswego, 
Kas.; George A. Dundon, Ispheming, 
Mich.; Arthur J. Hantschel, Appleton 
Wis.; Joseph E. Helfert, Hoisington, 
Kas.; Oliver E. Kuechle, Milwaukee 
Wis.; Frank L. O’Brien, Lake Geneva, 
Wis.; Ray H. Pfau, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Albert P. Schimberg, Kaukauna, Wis.:; 
and Arthur P. Wiesner, Milwaukee, Wi 


Wiesner is president; Pfau, vice-pre 
dent: Hantschel, secretary: and O’Brien, 
treasurer of the chapte: Arthur J 


Hantschel 
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Hlail and Farewell ! 
W ITH each change in editorship, The 


Quill has, quite naturally consid- 
ering its youth, undergone measurable 
changes, each for the better the editors 
have hoped, at least so far as basic pur- 
poses were concerned. Such regret as 
each has felt upon retirement Frank 
Pennell, Pyke Johnson, Carl Getz in 
turn—was lightened by a sense of free- 
dom from irksome responsibilities, and 
deep expectation that the magazine, into 
which had gone so much of his heart, 
would profit by acquiring a new pilot. 
What advancement is to come under the 
sagacious directorship of Prof. Frank 
Martin only he could suggest; but the 
fraternity may rest in the assurance 
that his personal capacities will be for- 
tified by the lofty and truly professional 
spirit which pervades the University of 
Missouri school of journalism. The prod- 
uct of these forces will be worthy of 


Sigma Delta Chi and of the best tra- 
ditions of American journalism. 
Some reference to the unvoiced and 


perhaps undemonstrated ambition of the 
retiring editor may be forgiven. The 
Quill began as little more than a medi- 
um for the exchange of chapter news; 
it progressed, through a rather nonde- 
script stage, to semi-professionalism. 
Gradually, it has abandoned emphasis 
on personality sketches, bald experience 
stories and shop technique. More and 
more it has seemed to the editor, after 
an experience covering six years, that 
the function of The Quill, like that of 
the fraternity, rested in ever increasing 
attention to those problems of journal- 
ism too likely to be overlooked even, 
unfortunately, in some schools of jour- 
nalism: that is to say, the foundation 
principles of the profession, and the 
ethical concepts which should guide the 
practitioner. Against this ideal almost 
every conceivable obstacle has _ been 
placed, and curiously enough this final 
issue is very nearly a complete refuta- 
tion of any claim to success. 

At Missouri, The Quill will have the 
advantage not only of the most compe- 
tent editorial supervision, but of a staff 

something it has never had and some- 
thing without which it will never more 
than suggest its possibilities. Prof. 
Martin’s confreres in Missouri chapter 
will take off his shoulders the irritating 
concerns of a clerical and mechanical 
nature which have ever been the bane of 
the editor, and have deprived him of 
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that leisurely consideration of the larger 
problems of the magazine which estab- 
lish its character. 

If the new editor sees eye to eye with 
the old, he will be perplexed by a prob- 
lem that must be obvious to thoughtful 
members of the fraternity. That is, 
whether The Quill can successfully con- 
tinue to try to serve the peculiar and 
rather narrow interests of the under- 
graduate, and at the same time the pro- 
fessional needs of the man engaged in 
the practice of his chosen profession. 
Approximately four-fifths of those who 
receive The Quill are no longer in col- 
lege, and the increase in alumni of 
course far surpasses any possible in- 
crease in undergraduate membership 
through establishment of new chapters. 
This issue is a demonstration to those 
who voted at the convention for more 
space for the chapters that their will is 
respected in utter violence to profes- 
sional judgment; yet such convention 
action is inevitable so long as the under- 
graduates furnish all the delegates. In 
the long run, there is good reason to 
believe the undergraduate will be grate- 
ful for polite evasion of his demands; 
and certainly if he studies chapter let- 
ters and observes the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the editor in obtaining 
them, he will recognize how lacking they 
are in that merit which would reward 
the editor for his effort. 

The solution would be, of course, the 
publication of two magazines, one serv- 
ing the interests of the three or four 
hundred undergraduates (assuming, as 
we should not, that those interests are 
immature and non-professional), and 
another for the sixteen hundred alumni 
whose bounden duty and eager desire 
it is to advance themselves in their pro- 
fession, and to try to make journalism 
in some degree better through their de- 
votion and labor. The financial question 
attached is, however, so serious that it 
would seem the better part of wisdom 
to attach to the duties of chapter and 
national officers the exchange of infor- 
mation which seems needful, and permit 
The Quill to voice not only to its mem- 
bership but to the world quite generally, 
the idealism and professional purport 
of the fraternity. 

Periodicity is in itself a grave prob- 
lem. The Quill is a quarterly because 
it costs less to issue it four times a 
year than twelve, and because it is 
humanly impossible for a breadwinner 
to do the larger task, single-handed. The 
result is that alumni are easily lost 
trace of; the influence of the magazine 
is intermittent; interest in it is fragile 
and fickle. The editor will not soon for- 
get how many issues he published ere 
a single letter of recognition came; nor 
how few but grateful to the ear were 
the subsequent words of commendation. 
This in itself is to a degree blam- 
able upon the infrequent appearance and 
hence influence of the magazine; but 
considering that there are no other 
emoluments of office, the membership 
might be as generous in its criticism and 
comment as its conscience and reason 
will permit. This is asked, not for the 
retiring editor but for his successor. 

To some The Quill may appear a very 
trivial organ of journalism; it may be 
that, and it may be more. But in num- 
bers, it is not quite as inconsequential 
as might be supposed; indeed, it stands 
very near the top in point of circulation 
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Honorary President: Prof. W. G. Bleyer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

National President: Lee A White, The Detroit 
News, Detroit 

First National Vice-President: Cargill Sproull, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 

Second National Vice-President: Prof. H. H. 
Herbert, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


National Secretary: Kenneth Hogate, 5090 Spo- 


kane Ave., Detroit. 

National Treasurer: Pfof. Norman Radder, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Editor The Quill: Prof. Frank Martin, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Executive Councillors: Peter Vischer, New York 
Evening Post, New York; Donald Clark, The 
Northwestern Banker, Des Moines, la.; George 
Pierrot, The Daily Times, Seattle; Prof. W. P. 
Kirkwood, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 


Past Natjonal Presidents: William M. Glenn, The 


Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New York; S. H 
Lewis, The Lynden Tribune, Lynden, Wash. ; 


Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, L. L., 
New York; Robert C, Lowry, 515 Slaughter 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; F. M. Church, The News, 
Cadillac, Mich, 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


DePauw: Donald D. Hogate, Sigma Chi House, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Kansas: Dean W. Malott, 1425 Tennessee St., 


Lawrence. 


Michigan: Stewart T. Beach, 620 S. State St., 
Ann Arbor. 

Virginia: Chas. E. Gilliam, The Castle, Uni- 
versity, Va. 

Denver: Carlos G. Stratton, 2140 S. Clayton, 
Denver, Colo, 

Washington: George B. Astel, 1804 E. 50th St, 
Seattle. 

Purdue: R. A. McMahan, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Ohio: Herbert Beyer, 69 W. 3rd Ave., Columbus. 


Wisconsin: Ralph ©. Nafziger, 211 Prospect 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Iowa: Fred A. Steiner, 714 E. College Ave., 


Iowa City, lows. 


Illinois: H. M. Hodgson, 410 E. 
Champaign. 


Daniel St., 


Missouri: Gerald F Perry, 718 Maryland P1., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Texas: Milton Ling, 2411 Nueces St., Austin. 

Oregon: S. C. Eisman, Sigma Phi _ Epsilon, 
Eugene. 


Oklahoma: H. H. Herbert, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Irdiana: Noble C. Butler, Beta Theta Pi House, 
Bloomington. 

Nebraska: Kenneth McCandless, 
Lincoln. 

Iowa State: G. E. Rath, 217 Ash Ave., Ames. 
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Stanford: J. E. Thrash, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

Montana: Eck Mosby, Iota Nu, Missoula. 

Louisiana: L. W. Brooks, 427 Boyd Ave., Baton 
Rouge. 


Kansas State: Walter A. 
Nationalist, Manhattan, Kas. 


Maine: Frederick F. Marston, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Orono. 


Beloit: Walter Ritscher, 1248 Chapin St., Beloit, 
Wis. 


Karlowski, Daily 


Minnesota: Lawrence S. Clark, 
Ave. So., Minneapolis. 


Miami: Barkley Schroeder, Oxford, O. 


Knox: Harold F. Peterson, 1560 N. 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Western Reserve: 
Road, Cleveland. 


Grinnell: Bruce Ashby, Grinnell, 


Pittsburg: Maurice A. Goldstein, 
St., Pittsburg. 


Columbia: Girard Chaput, Hartley Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


Colorado: George Harger, Boulder, Colo. 
Cpe: J. M. Plummer, 320 Wait Ave., Ithaca, 


2110 Bryant 


Prairie St., 
Willis Thornton, 2044 Cornell 


lowa. 
1415 Carson 


North Carolina: Jonathan Daniels, Chapel Hill. 
Detroit Alumni: James Devlin, Detroit News. 


Seattle Alumni: Will Simonds, The Pacific 
Northwest Motorist, Seattle. 
Milwaukee Alumni: B. G. Zilmer, Milwaukee 


Journal. 


News of the Breadwinners 


(Sa K. STREIT (Montana), 
whose newspaper work at Versailles 
during the Peace Conference aided him 
in the gathering of material for his 
brochure, “Where Iron Is, There Is the 
Fatherland” (Huebsch), doesn’t let col- 
lege interfere with his profession. He is 
a Rhodes scholar, but recently obtained 
a three months leave to serve The Lon- 
don Times as a special correspondent in 
Greece during the readjustment of that 
country’s tangled political affairs. He 
is being advertised in this country as 
one of the writers on European affairs 
serving The Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger’s syndicate, presumably by arrange- 
ment with The London Times. He has 
represented The Public Ledger in Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, Persia and Paris. 

H. Turner Jones (Virginia ’20) is on 
the staff of The Commercial Appeal at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A blunder in preparation of copy for 
this department in the last issue resulted 
in accrediting Russell Lord, Robert E. 
Lee, Orville G. Dailey and Russell H. 
Peters to Columbia chapter. They are 
all members of Cornell chapter. 

Clark Squire (Washington) is back 
at Puyallup, Wash., covering the famous 
fruit-producing valley for The Tacoma 
Ledger. 

Roy H. Fricken (Michigan), lately of 
the staff of The Chicago Post, left that 


paper to join the editorial forces of 
The American Daily Standard, “A 
Christian Daily Newspaper,” recently 


established in Chicago. It is said to be 
the forerunner of a string of such news- 
papers, located in the principal cities of 
the country, and bearing somewhat such 
a relationship to Evangelical Protestant- 
ism as The Christian Science Monitor 
does to Christian Science. Its offices 
are at 215 W. Superior St., Chicago. 

Glendon Allvine (Kansas), who left 
The New York Tribune to go into publi- 
city work, is now with the Lasky-Famous 
Players Corporation. His address is 67 
West 11th St., New York City. 

Beach Carpenter, Frank Pennell and 
Maurice Toulme, all alumni of Michigan 
chapter, are editing The Gothamite for 
the alumni of the University of Michi- 
gan in New York City. 

William Breitenstein (Montana), 
formerly of The Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader, is running a big publicity con- 
cern in Iowa. 

Kenneth C. Hogate (DePauw), Na- 
tional Secretary.of Sigma Delta Chi, re- 
signed his position as makeup man for 
The Detroit News, in February, and 
became staff correspondent of The Wall 
Street Journal. He will continue to live 
in Detroit, but will cover all the mid- 
Western centers of automobile and auto- 
mobile accessory manufacture for his 
paper. His copy will be industrial and 
financial. 


Harry S. McNutt (Montana), secre- 
tary-treasurer of his chapter, has left 
college to work on The Daily Mountain, 
at Miles City, Mont. 


Ellis J. Foster (Oklahoma ’18) re- 
signed his position as advertising mana- 
ger of the Commercial Body Company, 
Greenville, Miss., in December to join 
the advertising staff of The Baltimore 
Sun. On December 24, in Baltimore, he 
was married to Miss Grace N. Thread- 
gill, formerly of Chickasha, Okla. Mrs. 


Foster is a member of the Oklahoma 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi. 

Alexander G. Swaney (Montana ’20) 
is in the United States consular service 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Vance W. McCray (Iowa State), who 
is working for the Tarkio Molasses Feed 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is doing con- 
siderable free lance writing for farm 
papers. 

Madison Sterne (Knox) is reporting 
for The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye. 

Sec. Taylor (Iowa State honorary) is 
leading sports editor of The Register 
and Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wesley I. Nunn (Oklahoma), until 
recently manager of the sales depart- 


ment of the Southwestern Advertising 
Company, Oklahoma City, is now ac- 
count executive of the Oklahoma City 
office of the company. 

Chester Cleveland (Illinois ’20) en- 


tered the Babson Institute, at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., last fall, to specialize in 
advertising. He is living at the Welles- 
ley Inn. 

Blair C. Converse and W. E. Dripps 
(both Wisconsin) are assistant profes- 
sor and instructor, respectively, in the 
journalism department at Iowa State 
College. Harold Pride (Iowa State) is 
assistant professor of engineering jour- 
nalism., 

John Baker (Knox ’20) 
journalism in New York. 

Gordon Eldredge (Michigan), who 
was attached to the Detroit and later the 
New York office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., has returned to Detroit as a 
member of the staff of the Green, Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Co., advertising 
agency, 904 Free Press Bldg. 

Ed Condlon (Washington) is on 
editorial staff of The New York 
mercial. 

Paul Neill (Washington), who was at- 
tached to Gen. Pershing’s headquarters 


is studying 


the 


Com- 


staff overseas and worked oy, the copy 
desks of The Seattle Post-ImMtelligencer 


and The Spokane Chronicle after his re- 
turn, is now with The Yakiffia (Wash.) 
Republic. 

Glenn Chaffin (Montana) is editor of 
The American Legion Post-Bulletin, pub- 
lished at Portland, Ore., as well as a 


reporter on the staff of The Oregon 
Journal 
Winthrop D. Lane (Michigan ’10) 


has been writing an important series of 
articles for The Evening Post of New 
York, interpretative of the violent in- 
dustrial struggle going on in the West 
Virginia coal fields. He spent six weeks 
in the troubled district gathering infor- 
mation before writing anything. 

Edward Swanson (Washington), late- 
ly of the staff of The Seattle Daily 
Times, is now secretary to the director 
of the Bureau of Mines at Washington, 
Bo. 

H. W. Vaughn (honorary) and L. S. 
Richardson. both of the Iowa State chap- 
ter, are editor and associate editor re- 
spectively of The Duroc Digest 

Fred R. Gamble (Knox) is a Rhodes 
scholar from Illinois, and is studying in 
St. Johns College, Oxford. 

George Pierrot, of the staff of The 
Seattle Daily Times, and Mark Haas, 
of the Strang & Prosser advertising 
agency, are putting their surplus energy 
into the Northwest Feature Service, 
which they organized recently. They 
syndicate features to papers throughout 


the country. Both are alumni of Wash- 
ington chapter. 

John P. Ramsay (Maine) 
Crogan Mfg. Co., 27 Franklin 
gor, Maine. 

Reuben Peterson, Jr. (Michigan), who 
is with Harper & Bros., publishers, in 
New York City, breaks into print on the 
editorial page of The Evening Post fre- 
quently, with light verse, usually touch- 
ing topics of the day, political or other- 
wise. 

F. M. Russell (Iowa State) is manag- 
ing editor of The Drovers Journal Stock- 
man at Omaha, Neb. 

Willard H. Campbell (Oklahoma '20), 
instructor in journalism and director of 
publicity in the University of Oklahoma, 
and Miss Florence V. Furman, Norman, 
Okla., were Norman, No 
vember 24. 


is with the 
St., Ban- 


married in 


Edwin 
staff of The 
ing in the 
Butte, Mont 

Paul Greer (Michigan ’10), charter 
member of Michigan chapter and until 
recently managing editor of The Grand 
Forks (N. D.) American, is now writing 
editorials for The Omaha Bee. He spent 
nearly a decade on the staff of The Kan 
sas City Star before enlisting with the 
journalistic forces of the Non-Partisan 
League. 


Stanley (Montana °16), of 
Anaconda 


Berkshire 


the 
Standard, is liv- 
Apartments, at 


Edgar L. Hollis (Kansas ’20), who was 
business manager of the last Jayhawker 
at K. U., is half-owner of the Kansas 
Bank Note Co., of Fredonia, Kas. He 
was married a week after graduating, 
and went to Red Lodge, Mont.. to work 
on The Picket-Journal, but 
Kansas last fall 

Robert C. Lowry (Purdue), Past Na 
tional President, is preening his wings 
preparatory to another flight into Mex 
ico. The business of Lowry & Lowry 
(Bob & Bro.) is publicity, campaign or 
ganization, and promotion, 
Tamale is his middle name. 

John Crowe (Montana), who was on 
the staff of The Livingstone (Mont.) 
Enterprise, has trekked to Seattle to con- 
tinue his journalistic work. He has for 
near neighbors John Markle, who is do 


returned to 


so naturally 


ing newspaper work in Bremerton, 
Wash.; Howard Perry, of The Tacoma 
Ledger; and Rox Reynolds, also of 


Seattle, but well known from Montana to 
Alaska for his column “Hard Lines.” and 
his wit and occasional cartoons in Judge 


All are alumni of Montana chapter, 
though Reynolds affiliated with Wash 
ington chapter. : 

Howard Marsh (Michigan ’14) is win- 


tering in Southern California and writ 
ing fiction. He recently published a 
story in St. Nicholas. His home is in 
Jackson, Mich. 

George Armitage, who was one of the 
group which originally sought a charter 
for the University of Montana, but left 


college before it was granted, is secretary 


and publicity director of the Hawaii 

Tourist Bureau at Honolulu 
Harold Hamstreet (Oregon) took a 

two-months whirl at the small town 


stuff, and is back on The Portland Ore 
gonian. He purchased an 
The Tilamook Headlight, but 
posed of it. 

Silas B. Ragsdale (Oklahoma ’18), 
who was city editor of The 


interest in 
soon dis 


Galveston 
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(Tex.) News, is on the editorial staff of 
The Oil Weekly, at Tulsa, Okla. 

Donnell Shoffner (DePauw-Michigan) 
is with the Wichita Motors Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

George Stone (Montana), son of Dean 
A. L. Stone of the University of Mon- 
tana school of journalism, is on the fac- 
ulty of the newly organized Medill Schoo] 
of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He continues on a desk with The 
Chicago Post. Mrs. Stone is national 
president of Theta Sigma Phi, journalis- 
tic sorority. Perey Stone, brother of 
George, is reporting for The Evening 
Post in New York, to which paper he 
went after doing special publicity work 
for the War Board 

H. L. Sunderlin (Iowa State) is now 
editor of The State Center Enterprise, 
one of the leading weekly newspapers of 
lowa 

P. D’Los Sutherland (Washington), 
who calloused his ’prentice hand on The 
Tacoma Times and then spent some years 
with The Seattle Star, has quit the 
Scripps forces to work on The American 
Falls (Idaho) Press, of which Kirby 
Torrance (Washington) is publisher. 

Emmet Riordan (Montana) is manag- 


ing editor of The Livingstone (Mont.) 
Enterprise. 
Wilbur Elliott (Michigan ’10), who 


was with the University of Chicago Press 
before entering the Episcopal ministry, 
has quit the pulpit and joined Walter 
kK. Towers (Michigan) in the publicity 
and sales promotion department of the 
Reo Motor Car Co., at Lansing, Mich. 

Harry Griffin (Montana) is gather- 
ing the news of Miles City, Mont., for 
The Star, with the assistance of H. S. 
McNutt (Montana). 

W. R. Briney (Virginia ’20) is on the 
staff of The Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Fayette Copeland (Oklahoma '19) is 
now advertising manager of The Clovis 
(N. M.) News. 


French Ferguson (Montana) is man- 
aging editor of The Missoula (Mont.) 
Sentinel. His staff includes “Dud” 


Richards, city editor, and Edward Rosen- 
dorf, both members of the Montana chap- 
ter. 

Mark K. Ehlbert (Michigan ’20) has 
been elected national president of Pi 
Delta Epsilon, honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity, by the grand council, and will 
preside at the convention to be held in 
Ann Arbor in April. 

Allison Palmer (Virginia) is practic- 
ing law in Orlando, Fla. 

Harry L. Kuck (Oregon), publisher of 
The Pendleton (Ore.) Tribune, has been 


elected historian of the Pendleton Post 
of the American Legion. 
James Fry and Ed Stanley, both of 


Montana chapter, are teammates on The 
Anaconda Standard, at Butte. 

R. V. Jennings (Oklahoma ’20) is a re- 
porter on The Oklahoma News, Scripps- 
McRae paper of Oklahoma City. Jenn- 
ings spent the summer of 1920 as re- 
porter and desk man on The Dallas Dis- 
patch. 

Harry August (Ohio State) will be 
city editor of the morning paper to be 
established soon by The Portsmouth Ohio 
Times. 

Leon Brigham (Iowa ’20) is assistant 
coach at the University of Iowa. 

Fred B. Foulk (Michigan ’12), who 
left newspaper work to go with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, is for a 
second time stationed at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, representing that institution. 
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He has been at the home office, in the 
publicity department, for more than a 
year. 

B. W. Currie (Iowa State honorary) is 
editor of The Ladies Home Journal, suc- 
ceeding Edward Bok, who has retired. 

Tom Malloy (Maine ’17) has taken a 
position as publicity agent with a firm 
engaged in reconstruction work in Ger- 
many. His work will keep him in Eu- 
rope most of the time, 

G. L. Caswell (Iowa State honorary), 
formerly editor of The Ames Tribune, is 
now secretary of the Iowa Press Associa- 


tion. His headquarters are at Ames, 
Iowa. 
Harold Waring (Pittsburgh ’20), 


president of his chapter last year, has 
entered Jefferson Medical College, in 
Philadelphia. 

John McClure (Oklahoma ’15) is pro- 
prietor of the Olde Booke Shoppe, 509 
Royal Street, New Orleans. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to Smart Set and other 
magazines. 

Seaman A. Rossetter (DePauw ’17) has 
entered the Harvard University school 
of commerce and business administra- 
tion. 

Morrison R. Toomer (Oklahoma ’14), 
staff member of The Oklahoma News, 
Oklahoma City, was married in Tulsa, 
Okla., October 31 to Miss Sadie Maude 
Douglas, of Tulsa. Toomer is now cover- 
ing the sessions of the Oklahoma state 
legislature for The Oklahoma News. 

Donald U. Bridge (DePauw ’17) is di- 
rector of the merchandising department 
of The Indianapolis News, and has his 
classmate, Sam Howard, on his staff. 
Bridge recently became the father of 
John Frost Bridge. 

Leon A. Friedman (Ohio State ’17) is 
the editor of a new paper at Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Ear! Richardson (Oregon) is reporting 
for The Portland Oregonian. 

Estle D. Leonard (Ohio State ’20) is a 
copy reader on The Columbus Evening 


Dispatch. 

Merrill C. Borland (Montana) is on 
the dog-watch of The San Francisco 
Call. 


Harry O’Brien (Iowa State), formerly 
professor of journalism at Iowa State 
College, is now associate editor of The 
Country Gentleman. 

Robert Simon (Columbia ’20) is mak- 
ing good as a feature writer on the mag- 
azine section of The New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

H. Beach Carpenter( Michigan ’11) is 
the father of a daughter, Liana Louise, 
born in New London, Conn., Sept. 27, 
1920. He is now living at Apt. 4-D, 620 
W. 190th St., New York City. 

Maurice L. Toulme (Michigan ’12) is 
secretary of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, 6 Harrison St., New 
York. He lives at 23 Harvard St., 
Orange, N. J. 

Loell Carr (Michigan ’11), for several 
years state editor of The Detroit Free 
Press, is in the graduate school of the 
University of Michigan. 

Emil Hurja (Washington) _ recently 
obtained control of The Breckenridge 
(Texas) American, and is revolutioniz- 
ing it editorially. 

Porter Kuykendall (Columbia ’20) is 
American vice consul at Amsterdam. 
However, he has not fallen from grace; 
he took the position to get atmosphere 
for stories he has in mind. 

Robert Case (Oregon ’20) is financial 
editor of The Portland Oregonian. 

J. Mel Hickerson (Iowa ’20) is in the 


advertising department of the Mazda 
Lamp Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 
George Grimes (Nebraska ’17) has 


purchased and is now editing The Platte 
Valley News, at Scottsbluff, Neb. 

Gerald Bath (Washington) has desert- 
ed the West Coast for New York. 

Chandler Trimble (Nebraska ’16) is 
on the English faculty of the University 
of Nebraska, and is manager of the uni- 
versity publicity bureau. 

Kirk B. Fox (lowa State ’20) is editor 
of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, located at 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Earl Christmas (Oklahoma ’13) is now 
a feature writer on The St. Paul Daily 
News. Recently a number of his special 
articles have appeared in Business, publi- 
cation of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, edited by Lucien Kel- 
logg (Washington). 

Charles E. Rogers (Oklahoma ’14), as- 
sociate professor of journalism at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, last summer 
had charge of a publicity campaign to 
move $600,000 worth of Kanred wheat 
for the Kansas Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. The work was done at a cost 
of less than one hundredth of one per 
cent of the sales. 

Vaeth W. Brown (Ohio State ’20) is 
in the advertising department of The Co- 
lumbus Citizen. 

Leith Abbott (Oregon), temporarily 
out of college, is on The Pendleton Trib- 
une. 

Karl 
is now 
science 
versity. 

Paul Standard (Columbia ’20) is read- 
ing copy on The Public Ledger in Phila- 
del phia. 

Louis Gnaedinger (Columbia ’20) is 
doing publicity work for the Red Cross. 

Cyril Upham (Iowa) is with the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. 


T. Finn (Ohio State honorary) 
an instructor in the political 
department at Ohio State Uni- 


Martene Corum (Columbia ’20) is 
executive secretary of the Toll Magazine 
Syndicate. 


W. B. Myrick (Louisiana) has been 
appointed secretary of the Louisiana 
State University Alumni Federation, and 
during his few months of service has 
made it an effective organization. Pub- 
lishing of The Alumni Quarterly News 
will aid him in his work. 

Ralph E. Overholser (Iowa) is aiding 
his father in the publication of The Sib- 
ley (Iowa) Gazette. 

H. Merle Woods (Oklahoma ’17) re- 
signed his position as city editor of The 
El Reno (Okla.) American in September 
to go to Vinita, Okla., where he became 
editor and part owner of a new weekly 
paper, The Craig County Gazette. 

Harry Gow (Pittsburgh ’20), for a 
time connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh, is 
now doing commercial publicity work. 

James G. Thurber (Ohio State ’19) is 
on the staff of The Columbus Evening 
Dispatch. He is the author of the mu- 
sical comedy, “Oh, My Omar,” produced 
this year by the Scarlet Mask Club of 
the university. 

James P. Shofner (Oklahoma), who 
was on The Norman (Okla.) Transcript 
for several months last year, is now man- 
ager of The Star, a weekly paper of 
Chickasha, Okla. He was married last 
summer to Miss Rannie Gardner of Pur- 
cell, Okla. 

Iowa State chapter is heavily repre- 
sented on the staff of The Prairie Farm- 
er, published in Chicago. Herman Steen, 
14, is associate editor; Don Malin, ’18, is 


an assistant editor, and Chas. W. Wis- 
sler, ’20, is in the advertising depart- 
ment, in charge of all advertising of 
shorthorn cattle. 

Neil Williams (Oklahoma ’20) is as- 
sistant state editor of The Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City. For some time 
during the past fall, while the state 
editorship was vacant, Williams had 
charge of the state desk. 

Hubert Knickerbocker and Alexander 
Herman, both of the 1920 output of Co- 
lumbia chapter, are on The Newark (N. 
J.) Ledger. Knickerbocker, who started 
as a cub in June, now ranks as a star 
reporter and rewrite man. Herman is 
Sunday editor and assistant managing 
editor. 

Eldon F. Roarke (Louisiana ’19) is 
associated with H. M. Blain (Louisiana 
honorary) in managing an advertising 
campaign, from New Orleans, for the 
American Rice Growers’ Association. 

Edward H. Chamberlin (Iowa ’20) is 
an instructor in the commerce depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan. 

Frank H. Hedges (Missouri), lately 
city editor of The Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
Caller, is now living at 1338 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ralph H. Niece (DePauw), who was 
manager of the advertising department 
of The Oklahoma City News, has gone 
to Rosewell, N. M. 


Will Horsley (Washington) is with 
the Izzard Co., a Seattle advertising 
agency. 


Robert Rea (Oklahoma ’14), superin- 
tendent of schools at Sentinel, Okla., has 
been doing newspaper correspondence 
at odd times during the past few months. 

James McClain and Morris Harris, 
who received degrees of bachelor of jour- 
nalism with the 1921 class, sailed for 
Tokyo January 8, to join the editorial 
staff of The Japan Advertiser. They 
will remain in the Orient three years. 
McClain edited last year’s yearbook, 
The Savitar, and managed the advertis- 
ing of the Missouri State Fair last sum- 
mer 

Ivan Bede (Nebraska °18) is on the 
editorial staff of The Boston Post. 

W. T. Huff (Oklahoma ’20) is now 
handling the state capitol run for The 
Oklahoma Leader, new radical, farmer- 
labor daily of Oklahoma City. 

M. L. Seder (Iowa State), until re- 
cently an instructor in vocational edu- 
cation, is now assistant editor of The 
Farmer at St. Paul, Minn. 

Carlyle Jones (Nebraska ’20) is re- 
porting for The Lincolh Daily Star. 

Leonard Coatsworth (Washington) is 
working for Dan Cloud, honorary mem- 
ber of the chapter, on The Montesano 
Vidette. 

C. A. Biery (Ohio State) is presi- 
dent of The Bluffton (Ohio) News, a 
paper established in 1875 and boasting 
a circulation of 2,000. He serves, in a 
rather unofficial capacity, as advisor to 
the Press Club of Bluffton College, 
which organization directs the publica- 
tion of The Witmarsum, a creditable stu- 
dent paper. 

W. A. Dill (Oregon honorary), until 
recently a member of the faculty of the 
department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and now with the As- 
sociated Press in Chicago, is one of sev- 
eral active newspapermen who have ta- 
ken over technical classes in the newly 
organized Joseph Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University. He 
resides at 7013 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 
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J. Blaine Gibson is giving instruction 
in journalism at the University of Colo- 
rado. 


John Beardsley Carrigan (Washing- 
ton) struck Norman, Okla., shortly after 
the national convention. He was there 
in behalf of Community Service, Inc., 
preparing the ground with advertising 
and publicity for its effort in co-opera- 
tion with the extension division of the 


University of Oklahoma to better com- , 


munity life in the Southwest. His duties 
involve numerous such trips. His head- 
quarters are those of his organization, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Edgar T. Keller (Oklahoma ’20) left 
The Oklahoma News to join the special 
edition staff of the Briggs Advertising 
Agency, at Memphis, Tenn., recently; 
but he has returned to The News. 


Carl P. Miller (Kansas State), son 
of A. Q. Miller, is business manager of 
his father’s string of newspapers, con- 
sisting of the parent paper, The Belle- 
ville (Kas.) Telescope, and five small- 
er weeklies in neighboring towns. The 
Narka News, The Cuba Daylight, The 
Agenda News, The Norway News, and 
The Hubbell Standard. The publications 
are run as a unit from Belleville, which 
is the county seat, and have a total 
circulation of about 4,500, half of which 
belongs to The Telescope. Each paper 
has an individual front page. 


Frank Hicks (Iowa ’20) and Maurice 
Van Metre (Iowa ex-’22) are both on 
The Waterloo (Iowa) Courier. 

T. Hawley Tapping (Michigan), 
executive councillor of Sigma Delta Chi 
last year, has joined the editorial staff 
of The Grand Rapids Press. He was 
city editor of The Peoria (Ill.) Tran- 
script before the war. 

Earl Otis Culver (Iowa ’19) is super- 
intendent of schools at Durant, Iowa. 

Fred Gamble (Knox) is a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford University 


Fred H. Ward (Oklahoma), cashier 
of the Pauls Valley (Okla.) National 
Bank, is also Associated Press corre- 


spondent and representative of The Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, for Pauls 
Valley and vicinity. 

Eber Angle (Washington) is with The 
Mason County Journal at Shelton, Wash., 
the right hand of his father, Grant Angle, 
honorary member of Washington chap- 
ter. 

Z. R. Mills (lowa State) has accepted 
a position as livestock field representative 
for Wallace’s Farmer of Des Moines. 

Will Griffen (Iowa State) is studying 
cartooning at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine. Arts. 


Robert E. Sherer (Denver) is in busi- 


ness at Alabaster, Mich. 
E. N. Wentworth (Iowa State) has 
joined The Breeder’s Gazette, of Chi- 


cago, as an assistant editor. 

Ralph Benjamin (Washington) has left 
the staff of The Seattle Star in favor 
of The Tacoma Ledger. 

Charles F. Salt (lowa State), formerly 
assistant editor of agricultural journal- 
ism at Iowa State College, and for many 
months overseas, is now a member of 
the staff of Mumm-Romer Advertising 
Agency at Columbus, Ohio. 

K. B. Matthews (Michigan), prose- 
cuting attorney at Ludington, Mich., was 
one of a handful of defendants in the 
Newberry case who pleaded nolle cen- 
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tendere. The Hon. Chase S. Osborn, past 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and an opponent of Senator Newberry 
in the primaries, and Norman H. Hill 
(Michigan), editor of The Soo News, were 
among the witnesses called by the prose- 
cution. Hill was not called upon to 
testify, but “the Governor” was one 
whose testimony agitated the defense. 


Willard Dean (Knox ’19) is back at 
Galesburg, Ill., as secretary to the presi- 
dent of Knox college. He took graduate 
work in the Harvard school of business 
administration last year. 


Anthony  Corbiere (Washington), 
whose college course was interrupted by 
the war, did his senior year’s work at 
Muhlenberg College, in Allentown, Pa., 
graduating last June. Since then he has 
been doing graduate work at Columbia 
and teaching French and Spanish in 
Selleville, N. J., high school. He will 
return to Muhlenberg next fall to take 
charge of the French and _ Spanish 
courses. Corbiere, a native of France, 
discovered his bent for teaching while 
in service, acting as an instructor and 
interpreter. 


Donald Bushnell (Beloit ’20) 
staff of The Beloit Daily News. 


is on the 


Wm. F. Huffman (Beloit '19) is edi- 
tor and owner, and Paul A. Pratt (Be- 
loit 19) manager of The Wisconsin 
Rapids Tribune. The paper changed 
its name with the town, the citizenry 
resenting the confusion of Grand 


Rapids, Wis., with the furniture city of 


Michigan. 
Dan O. Taber (Ohio) is with The 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland. 





Third Alumni Chapter Organ- 
ized in Milwaukee 








N ILWAUKEE alumni have organ- 
d ized a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
and plan to co-operate with the active 
chapter at Marquette University, as 
well as to hold frequent luncheons for 
their own membership. This is the third 
alumni group developed in conformance 


with constitutional provision for such 
chapters. Detroit and Seattle alumni 
have been organized for some time. 
Charter members represent three col 
leges. They are Waldo R. Arnold (Wis 
consin °18), Kenneth Olson (Wisconsin 
’20), Bertram Zilmer (Wisconsin ’20) 
and Basil L. Walter (Indiana 718), all 


of the staff of The Milwaukee Journal: 


Norman Lucas (Wisconsin ’16),_ in 
structor in the University of Wisco: 
sin Extension Division; and Frank Mar 
asco (lowa ’16), cartoonist with The 


Wisconsin News. 





Alabaman 


Petition 








PETITION for a charter has been 


4 submitted to the Executive Council 
of Sigma Delta Chi by the Agates of 
the University of Alabama. If ap 
proved, it will be forwarded to the 
chapters. Inquiries have come from 


Penn State, Allegheny College and Syra 
cuse University which are likely to re 
sult in formal petitions. 








News of the Chapters 


DePauw 
The New Year finds DePauw chapter 
with bright prospects for the coming 


months. The Yellow Crab, publication of 
the chapter, has issued. One 
thousand copies were sold before publi- 


been 


cation. Henry Chillas is editor and busi- 
ne manager this year. 

The chapter lost James Claypool 
at the end of the first semester. He 
plans to enter journalism in South 
America, 

Initiation of four pledges will be held 
in the near future. The men wearing 


the ribbons are Parker Likely, DeWitt 
Hosman, Dwight Pitkin, and Morris 
Bridwell. All of them are on The De- 
Pauw, the student newspaper. 
Michigan 

Ten were initiated by Michigan 
chapter at the Michigan Union, January 
14. They were Thomas H. Adams, 
Stewart Beach, George Brophy, Gage 
Clark, Norman Damon, Byron Darnton, 
Clarence Hatch, Jr., G. P. Overton, Wil- 
liam H. Riley, Jr., and Francis L. Smith. 
Speakers at the banquet which followed 
their induction into the fraternity were 
Lester Waterbury, president of the chap- 
ter; Stewart Beach, representing the new 
members; H. C. L. Jackson, of The De- 
troit News; Harold P. Scott, of the 
rhetoric faculty; and Lee A White, Na- 
tional President of the fraternity. The 
chapter now has 24 active members. 

Lee Woodruff, secretary of Michigan 
chapter last semester, was elected presi- 
dent, Jan. 23, succeeding Lester Water- 
bury. Other officers for the semester 
are: Joseph A. Bernstein, vice-president; 
Stewart T. Beach, secretary, and Renaud 
Sherwood, treasurer. 


men 


Virginia 
Virginia chapter, midway in a success- 
ful year, has pledged the following: 


James Walter Stites, of the art staff of 
The Virginia Reel; Randolph Carroll, 
reporter on College Topics and member 
of the business staff of The Virginia 
Reel; Russell Parrish, assistant editor of 
Corks and Curls and art editor of The 
Virginia Reel; Millard Fillmore Cox, Jr., 
assistant news editor of College Topics; 
and Reuben Maury, assistant editor of 
The University of Virginia Magazine and 
news editor of College Topics. 

The election adds materially to the 
prominence of the fraternity in campus 
journalism, gained by older members. Of 
these, Frank R. Reade, delegate to the 
convention at Oklahoma, is editor-in- 
chief of both Topics and Corks and 
Curls, as ‘well as a member of the board 
of The University of Virginia Magazine; 
and Charles Edgar Gilliam is editor-in- 
chief of The Magazine, and a member of 
the boards of The Virginia Reel and 
Corks and Curls 

The chapter meets twice a month to 
discuss the promotion of journalism at 
the university and throughout the neigh- 
boring section of the country. It has 
launched an active campaign for a school 
of journalism, and also has plans for a 
meeting of state newspaper men at the 
university this spring. 


Washington 
Washington chapter opened the fall 
semester with six active members 
who held over from the preceding 


year, Byron Christian, William Verran, 
Steele Lindsay, Gilbert Foster, Rupert 
Hamilton and Mitchell Charnley. Mat- 


thew O’Connor, who left college several 
years ago and was until recently a 
reporter on the staff of The Seattle 
Times, returned to take his degree. Prof. 
M. L. Spencer, director of the school of 
journalism, and Professors Fred W. Ken- 
nedy, Robert W. Jones and Maurice 
Hicklin of the journalism faculty, are 
actively in touch with chapter affairs. 
The chapter is, as usual, conspicuous 
in college journalism. Foster is editor- 
in-chief of The Daily, Verran is associate 
editor, Charnley is managing editor, 
Hamilton is assistant editor, and Lind- 
say is a feature writer. Lindsay is also 
editor-in-chief of The Sun Dodger, comic 


magazine, and Christian is associate 
editor. 
Hamilton is editor and publisher of 


The Queen Anne News, a weekly district 
publication he founded last spring. Ver- 
ran managed The Wapato Independent, 
a paper owned by his father, last summer. 

Byron Christian, president of the chap- 
ter, was delegate to the national conven- 
tion; Charnley is vice-president, and 
Lindsay is secretary-treasurer. The year 
opened with the chapter showing a bal- 
ance of about $50 and no debts, a most 
unusual condition. 

Among the activities planned is the 
entertainment of high school students of 
the state who are interested in the work 
of the school of journalism. 


Ohio State 

Following the report of its delegate 
to the national convention Ohio State 
chapter decided to take a new lease on 
life, and accordingly, a general round-up 
of active members and Columbus alumni 
took place, the result being an enthusi- 
astic gathering at a dinner the second 
week in December. 

It was decided to hold monthly meet- 
ings, each to be addressed by a Columbus 
newspaperman of wide experience, and 
an alumnus comparatively new in the 
profession. It is planned to follow these 
with a general discussion of newspaper 
problems. The next important meeting 
will be held at a downtown hotel the 
second week in February, with local 
newspapermen holding executive posi- 
tions in attendance. It is the present 
plan to have these monthly gatherings 
culminate in a Gridiron dinner. 

As an added attraction of The Mixer— 
an event of great importance on the 
university calendar—the chapter will 
issue its “scandal” sheet—The Yellow 
Spyder. The money made from this 
venture will be used in defraying the 
expense of the annual convention of high 
school] iournalists held in the spring. 

The following pledges were announced 
at a journalism dinner December 14: 
Carol Burtanger, assistant business man- 
ager of The Ohio State Lantern; Harlan 
W. Venrick, sporting editor; Nelson H. 
Budd, assistant news editor; and Walter 
Chamblin, news editor. Additional elec- 
tions will be made in February. 

Wisconsin 

Five alumni members joined with ten 
returning actives in starting Wisconsin 
chapter’s college year zealously, October 
24. The chapter has, as its leader, Henry 
C. Dennis, editor-in-chief of The Wiscon- 
sin Octopus, university. comic. 

Other members of the chapter who are 
holding important positions in campus 
journalism are Fred Sperry, managing 
editor of The Octopus: Carson Lyman, 


managing editor of The Cardinal; Law- 
rence Murphy and Taylor Merrill, Car- 
dinal news editors; and Paul Holmes and 
C. P. McInnis, desk editors. Darrell Dunn 
and Lincoln Quarberg (the latter return- 
ed from the University of Michigan) are 
working for Madison papers in their 
spare time. 

Ill health foreed Murphy to resign the 
secretaryship, and Ralph O. Nafziger 
was elected. 

Meetings are held twice a month, and 
speakers from the active field are im- 
ported. 


Iowa 

Iowa chapter will place its first 1921 
publication in circulation early in Febru- 
ary, in the form of the Rococo number of 
Frivel. Editorially, it is claimed by 
Warren Bassett, editor, it will surpass 
any edition of the magazine thus far. 

Three men have been initiated this 
school year: <A. Carlton Ernstene, ’22 ; 
Harry H. Page, ’22; and Raymend Peter- 
son, ’22. Ernstene edits The 1922 Hawk- 
eye; Peterson cares for the circulation 
of Frivol, while Page handles sports on 
The Daily Iowan. A fourth man has 
been pledged but has yet to be initiated. 

Ear] Wells, who represented Iowa chap 
ter at the national convention at Okla- 
homa, is highly enthusiastic over the 
reception and work of the assembly. 

The chapter is optimistic as to Frivol, 
and its future. The financial status of 
the crgan is good; the campus is for 
it; it has become an excellent advertis- 
ing medium ; and it is now more or less 
nationally known, being quoted in the 
Literary Digest’s Topics of the Day. 


Missouri 

Harry Mann, president of Missouri 
chapter, is covering the state legislature 
at Jefferson City for The Columbia Eve- 
ning Missourian. 

Two members are connected with the 
University comic magazine, The Showme. 
Taylor Harney is business manager and 
Gerald F. Perry is art editor. The mag- 
azine was started at the beginning of the 
fall term. 

Prof. Frank L. Martin, the new editor 
of The Quill, has made all arrange- 
ments for taking over the publication of 
the magazine and the second number for 
this year will be printed in Columbia, Mo. 

The chapter has been very active since 
the opening of school in the fall. Nine 
men have been initiated, three in the fall 
term and the remainder since Christmas, 


Oregon 
Oregon chapter initiated five men into 
the fraternity Oct. 28: Eugene Kelty, 
22, John Dierdorf, ’22, Harry Ellis, 
22, Carlton Logan, ’21, and Raymond 
Vester, ’21. Officers elected prior to the 
initiation were: Harris Ellsworth, presi- 


dent; Stanley Eisman, secretary and 
treasurer. 
The Oregon chapter has been un- 


usually active in university publications 
this year. The new humorous magazine, 
“The Lemon Punch,” is largely promot- 
ed by Sigma Delta Chi, the editor, as- 
sistant editor, business manager and as- 
sistant business manager being members 
of the Oregon chapter. The editor of 
The Oregon Daily Emerald and manager 
of The Oregana, the university paper and 


yearbook respectively, are also members 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

November 2, Sigma Delta Chi, in con- 
junction with Theta Sigma Phi, staged 
a “Journalism Jamboree,” or hard times 
dance, for the purpose of raising money 
for the convention. 

The annual convention of state editors 
was held at the University of Oregon 
Jan. 13-15, and on the evening of Jan. 
13, five of the editors were initiated into 
the fraternity as honorary members. 
They were: M. R. Chessman, Astoria, 
Ore.; Chas. H. Fisher, Eugene Daily 
Guard, Eugene, Ore.; Elbert Bede, Cot- 
tage Grove Sentinel, Cottage Grove, 
Ore.; E. E. Brodie, Oregon City Enter- 
prise, Oregon City, Ore.; Robert W. 
Sawyer, Bend Bulletin, Bend, Ore. 


Oklahoma 

Since the national convention, Okla- 
homa chapter has been busy with plans 
for the second annual Gridiron dinner, 
to be held April 21. The affair is com- 
memorative of the opening to settle- 
ment of Oklahoma territory April 22, 
1889, and the program of the dinner in- 
cludes features which will recall pioneer 
days in Oklahoma. Besides, the dinner 
will afford opportunity for good-natured 
fun at the expense of the faculty, stu- 
dents and townspeople who will be pres- 
ent. One of the serious features of the 
Oklahoma Gridiron dinner, as established 
last year, is the presentation of a scroll 
of honor to a man selected by the chap- 
ter as having performed some notable 
servicé for the university during the 
previous year. 

Members initiated during the current 
semester are Rolfe Engleman, ’21, Nor- 
man; Daniel M. Delaney, ’22. Sallisaw: 
Dorrance D. Roderick, ’22, Tulsa, and 
Howard R.- Van Kirk, ’21, Mountain 
View. Engleman is associate editor of 
The Oklahoma Daily, Roderick is a mem- 
ber of the publication board, and Van 
Kirk is on the editorial staff of The 
Norman Transcript. 

Undergraduates active in campus jour- 
nalism include Joseph A. Brandt and 
Tully A. Nettleton, editor and managing 
editor, respectively, of The Oklahoma 
Daily; Ennis M. DeWeese, business 
manager of The Daily, and Dewey H. 
Neal, assistant in the university publici- 
ty bureau. 

Joseph A. Brandt, one of the five 
seniors in the chapter, has been selected 
as the 1921 Rhodes scholar from Okla- 
homa and will sail for England next 
September to enter Oxford University. 
Brandt was one of thirteen applicants 
for the Rhodes scholarship in Oklahoma. 
He will probably enter Lincoln College 
and will specialize in history. 

Paul R. Eldridge, ’19, returned to the 
university this year for graduate study. 
He will later enter Harvard University 
in preparation for literary work. 

Two faculty members of the Oklahoma 
chapter are on leave of absence from the 
university this year. They are J. L. 
Rader, honorary, university librarian, 
who is attending the library school of 
the University of Illinois, and Edgar D. 
Meacham, ’14, assistant professor of 
mathematics, who is doing graduate 
work in the University of Chicago. 

Harold J. Godschalk, editor of The 
1920. Sooner, University of Oklahoma 
yearbook, is a student in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, this year. Theo. A. 
Walters, one of last year’s initiates, is 
in the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Indiana 

Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
has pledged seven men who are all going 
into journalism after graduation. They 
are Wilbur B. Cogshall, ’22; John E. 
Stempel, ’23; Mark A. Hanna, ’22; 
Ralph B. Cooney, ’21; Arthur L. Miller, 
"23; Lawrence Wheeler, ’21; and Wil- 
liam L. Reed, ’22. 

Wheeler, who graduates at the end of 
the first semester, will take a position 
on the copy desk of The Indianapolis 
News. He has been on The Indiana 
Daily Student during his college life 
here. 

William Herschell, feature writer on 
The Indianapolis News, will also be ini- 
tiated in the near future as an honorary 
member of the fraternity. Mr. Her- 
schell gave the members of Sigma Delta 
Chi a very interesting and instructive 
talk last year on journalism and his work 
on The News. 

Elmer W. Sherwood, a member of 
Indiana chapter, is a representative in 
the Indiana state legislature. Sherwood 


is the second youngest member of the 
assembly. So far he has received seven 


committee assignments. 
ate in June. 


He will gradu 


The fraternity is still actively engaged 
in backing The Crimson Bull, 
humorous magazine. 

G. Dallas Newton, president of the 
chapter, is editor-in-chief of The Arbu- 
tus, the college yearbook. He is mak- 
ing a book that will cost about $10,000. 

Plans are being made to bring sev- 
eral prominent newspaper men to speak 
to the fraternity this spring. 

All the men pledged have been work 
ing on the college paper for some time 
and are active in other literary fields. 
Cooney is editorial writer, Reed is one 
of the day editors, Miller and Hanna are 
sports writers, Stempel handles most of 
the town news, and Cogshall is consid- 
ered one of the best all-round reporters 
or. the staff. 


campus 


Nebraska 
Six members of Nebraska chapter are 
working on Lincoln newspapers, which 
afford an excellent and profitable lab 
oratory for journalism students. 
“Oz” Black, ’22, who got his start 
drawing for Awgwan, is a feature artist 


for The Daily Star, and is earning a 
reputation as a cartoonist. Howard 
Murfin, ’21, and Kenneth McCandless, 
~m99 


22, are reporting for the same paper. 
Murfin plans to enter the Columbia Uni- 
versity school of journalism next fall. 

Jack Landale, ’21, is sports editor of 
The State Journal and editor-in-chief of 
The Cornhusker, Nebraska’s annual. 
With him on the staff of The State Jour- 
nal are Gregg McBride, ’22, and Leonard 
Cowley, ’22. 

Gayle Grubb, ’21, is editor of Awgwan, 
which has gained national attention and 
is one of four college comics to which 
The Independent will give a page each 
in a coming issue. 

Story Harding, ’22, is editor of The 
Daily Nebraskan and president of the 
Press Club. 

Orvin Gaston, ’23, is news editor of 
The Nebraskan. 

The chapter was responsible for the 
organization this year of the Press Club, 
to membership in which all students of 
jeurnalism are eligible. Lively meetings, 
addressed by local representatives of the 
printing and publishing industries and 
newspaper workers, have been held. 
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Iowa State 

Four men were initiated by Iowa State 
chapter this fall: H. R. Meldrum, circu 
lation manager of The Iowa Agricultur- 
ist, H. A. Howell and F. E. Mullen, as- 
sociate editors of The Iowa State Stu- 
dent, and H. E. Borg, business manager 
of The Iowa Engineer. F. A. (Pat) 
Mason, formerly editor of The Iowa En- 
gineer, has re-entered school, bringing 


the number of active members up to 
twelve. 
J. N. Darling (“Ding’) and Chas. L. 


Bartholomew (“Bart”) have been elect 
ed to honorary membership, and arrange- 
ments are being made for their initia 
tion. 

The Gander” which came out 
last fall netted the chapter a neat sum, 
which has been set aside 
purposes. Plans for the 1921 
are under the direction of 
Flick, delegate to the 
man, Okla. 


“Green 


for convention 
convention 
Fulton B. 
Nor 


convention at 


The chapter proposes to entertain vis 


iting sports writers at the time of the 
Invitation Basketball Tournament. The 
promise of our Gridiron banquet for 
April 17 is keeping many a business and 
faculty man on the anxious seat. 

P. A. Potter and A. L. Mabon are edi 
tor and business manager, respectivel: 
of The Iowa State Student, while F. E. 
Ferguson and H. V. Ell hold corre 
sponding positions on The Iowa Agricul 
turist 

Montana 

Montana chapter was sorry not to be 

represented at the national convention 


hut promises a delegate to the next one 
The entire chapter was on extra duty in 
a publicity campaign for the university 
involving not only its labor but its fund 
and has unblushingly received the ger 


erous praises of Dean A. L. Stone of the 
school of journalism. The campaign wa 

unquestionably successful, for the two 
measures which went to the people at 


the recent election, and on which the ur 
versity was dependent for ¢ xpal 

better maintenance, 
majority. 


passed by " arge 


Guy Mooney is editor of The Kaimi 
the college newspaper, and Ronald Kai 
is business manager. 

Eck Mosby is secretary-treasure} 1 
ceeding Harry McNutt, who has gone t 
The Daily Mountain, at Miles City 

A dance, featuring phases of jour 
nalistice life, is on the chapter’s social plat 
for the second quarter. A “magazine of 
spice and life,” the first of its kind to 
appear in Missoula, is also planned. 

Alexander G. Swaney, who graduated 
last year and is now in the consular sery 
ice of the United States at Glasgow, 
Scotland, recently sent back an interest 
ing exhibit of newspapers revealing how 


far the Scotch are ahead of the Ameri 
can papers in their cuts. Outlines were 
clear and distinct, and faces in a street 


procession were actually recognizable 
Louisiana 


Louisiana chapter added five to it 
chapter roll before Christmas: Lawry B 
Eastland, of Oklahoma City; R. B. Wal 
den, of Winnsboro, La.: D. K. Parteous, 
New Orleans; F. F. Johnson, Abeta 
Springs, La.; and C. B. Gladney, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The chapter held a banquet about the 
middle of November in honor of initiates 
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and the departing delegate to the conven- 
tion, Raymond C, Parker. 

Harry J. Sheard was elected editor of 
the university annual, The Gumbo, and 
several other members of Sigma Delta 
Chi have been named associate editors. 


Kansas State 


Kansas State chapter initiated Maurice 
Lane, ’22, Donald Ballou, Special, C. W. 
Howard, ’22, Edward Shaffer, ’23, Al- 
bert Mead, ’22, and V. I. Blackledge, ’23, 
December 18. Lane is vice-president of 
the Aggie Press Club. Ballou, in addi- 
tion to distinguishing himself as a sport 
writer, has done commendable work as 
a cartoonist, drawing the cover pages for 
The Brown Bull and cartoons for other 
publications. The other men have all 
been active on the college. publications. 

William Giles, who has been out of 
school since entering the army, is back 
again this year. He is art editor of The 
jrown Bull. 

Milton Eisenhower, ’23, won first place 
in the extemporaneous speaking contest, 
involving all students in the public speak- 
ing classes, 

Owing to the large amount of work in- 
volved in publishing The Brown Bull, 
Sigma Delta Chi has taken the Kansas 
State chapter of Theta Sigma Phi into 
full partnership. The new staff in- 
cludes Milton Eisenhower, editor; Clem- 
entine Paddleford, associate editor; Ran- 
dolph Palmer, business manager; Ione 
Leith, assistant business manager; and 
William Giles, art editor. 

The chapter has passed a ruling mak- 
ing absence from one of the bi-weekly 
meetings punishable by a fine of fifty 
cents. 

Maine 

The Maine chapter recently initiated 
the following men: L. J. Kelly, ’21; H. 
A. Patterson, ’22; S. Glover, ’22; and P. 
W. Ham, ’22. They are all actively en- 
gaged in journalistic work. 

The chapter controls The Main Cam- 
pus, the editor-in-chief and managing 
editor being members. 

On his return from Oklahoma, F. F. 
Marston filed a written report of the na- 
tional convention with the president. As 
a result plans are under way to start 
a Maine comic paper. Speakers of local 
prominence are to be invited to speak to 
the chapter on problems confronting the 
journalists of today. 


Beloit 

Beloit has started upon an unusually 
busy year due to the stimulus which has 
come from the establishment of a chair 
in journalism occupied by Prof. R. B. 
Ellard (Missouri). 

Two new members, Roderick M. Grant 
and Bertram E. Rathje, were initiated 
into the chapter November 9, 1920. 

The chapter has been co-operating 
with the Beloit chapter of the American 
Journalists Association in seeking 
speakers who have achieved prominence 
in journalism. Among these are Wal- 
ter A. Strong of The Chicago Daily 
News and Jay N. Darling of The Des 
Moines Register, alumni of Beloit Col- 
lege. Both have been invited to accept 
an associate membership in the Beloit 


chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Mr. 
Strong is on the faculty of the new 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 


western University. 

George W. Green, ex-’21, now a stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been recently elected secretary of the 


. subjects 
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Wisconsin Inter-Collegiate Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Officers of the chapter are John 
Faville, Jr., president; J. Raymond 
Walsh, vice-president; and Walter H. 


Ritsher, secretary-treasurer. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota chapter opened the second 
quarter of the school year with an active 
membership of twenty-two, a comprehen- 
sive program which calls for weekly 
meetings and discussions of newspaper 
by both members and non- 
members of the fraternity, a depleted 
treasury, dollar-a-month dues, and well- 
advanced plans for the publication of a 
literary magazine by the chapter in co- 
operation with the rhetoric department 
of the university. 

The present officers of the chapter are: 
W. G. MacLean, president; Robert E. 
Withy, vice-president ; Lawrence _ S. 
Clark, secretary; Cecil J. McHale, treas- 
urer; and Thomas W. Phelps, Quill 
correspondent. McHale was elected to 
succeed Wallace Hankins, who has left 
the University. The office of Quill cor- 
respondent was created at the last meet- 
ing. 

Seven meetings have been held by the 
chapter by mid-January, three of which 
were devoted largely to the discussing 
taking over publication of Minnesota 
Life, a humorous and illustrated month- 
ly magazine proposed to supplant Fools- 
cap, which died an unnatural death after 
arousing the antagonism of the faculty 
last year. The chapter voted to take 
charge of the editing of such a magazine 
with the proviso that the business end 
would be handled by the business staff 
of The Minnesota Daily. 


Due to faculty opposition, caused by 
the policy of “Foolscap” during the year 
previous, it was later found that the 
publication of a humorous magazine 
would have to be discontinued a year at 
least. Following the suggestion by the 
president of the chapter, members then 
succeeded in interesting the authorities 
in the publication of a magazine in con- 
junction with the rhetoric department, 
on the line of the old Minnesota Maga- 
zine, which catered to the literary. A 
committee appointed to investigate the 
feasibility of publishing such a magazine 
reported that a sixteen-page edition of 
2,000 copies could be put out for from 
$150 to $200 a month, and that the 
English department of the university 
would co-operate. 


A new committee appointed to make 
definite plans recommended a 32-page 
magazine, forty per cent to be filled with 
advertising and the balance devoted to 
short stories, poems, features, cuts, car- 
toons, plays and reviews, and editorials. 
The chapter would act as a board of 
publishers. The committee’s report, if 
satisfactory to the chapter, will be sub- 
mitted for faculty approval. 


Ten men were initiated Dec. 14, at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis. They were 
Harold E. Briggs, feature writer on The 
Minnesota Daily; Ralph O. Hillgren. 
editorial writer; Hugh M. Hutton, staff 
cartoonist; Sylvan L. Lyksett and Thom- 
as W. Phelps, night editors; Henry C. 
Niles, sport editor; Harold L. Schoei- 
kopf, associate editor; Sam J. Suther- 
land, special writer; Norman J. Wall, 
managing editor of The 1922 Gopher ; 
and Lloyd S. Whitbeck, copy reader. 
Each candidate was required to cover a 


special assignment in true newspaper 
style, and read his story at the banquet. 
The assignments included interviews 
with the manager of a downtown beauty 
parlor, members of sororities, and chorus 
beauties. 

One open meeting, a smoker to which 
all men interested in journalism were 
invited, has been held this college year. 
Charles B. Cheney, political writer on 
The Minneapolis Journal, spoke on how 
political news is handled, and incident- 
ally gave some sidelights on the Novem- 
ber election. 

The chapter meeting held Jan. 13, 1921, 
the first to be attended by the new mem- 
bers, adopted the following plans : 

First, meetings are to be held once 
each week, alternating between a _ busi- 
ness meeting at noon, and an evening 
meeting, open to anyone interested in 
newspaper work. The members of the 
erganization are to present short reports 
on subjects of pertinent interest, alter- 
nating with talks by men prominent in 
the profession in the twin cities. 

Second, dues of $1.00 a month during 
the school year, beginning with the month 
of January, 1921, same to remain at that 
figure for the remainder of the school 
year, to be lowered if a surplus is accu- 
mulated, were established. Fines were 
adopted, both for late payment of dues 
and for non-attendance at meetings. 

Third, a program committee was ap- 
pointed to work out a program for the 
remainder of the year. 

The program for the second quarter 
follows: Jan. 19, Report on Convention 
by Lawrence Clark. Jan. 26, evening 
meeting at Prof. Kirkwood’s home; Har- 
rison Fuller speaker. Feb. 1, “Tramp 
Journalism,” by Richard Gilfillan, Feb. 
8, “The Small Town Paper,” by Eugene 
Glasgow. Feb. 15, “Landing a Job on a 
City Newspaper,” by W. G. MacLean. 
Feb. 23, evening meeting at Hillgren 
home, Ray Spear, Buell, or Borst on 
“Publicity.” Mar. 1, “The Associated 


Press,” by Wallace Hankins. Mar. 8, 
“The Publisher-Editor,” by Robert ,E. 
Withy. Mar. 15, “Breaking into the 


Newspaper Syndicate,” by Cecil J. Mc- 
Hale. 
Knox 


Preparations for the publication of the 
annual Yellow Jacket, and operation of 
the College Publicity Bureau, recently 
established by the Knox members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, contitute the chief ac- 
tivities of this chapter. The roll includes 
five active men and three faculty mem- 
bers. Four or five students may be 
pledged after the opening of the second 
semester. 

The beginning of the publicity bureau 
marks a new step in the advertising plans 
of the college. Big athletic and feature 
stories are sent to the Associated Press 
every week; individual items of student 
achievements are sent to the home town 
papers of the students. An editor is ap- 
pointed every week, and is given com- 
plete charge of the journalistic side of 
the work. 

The active membership now includes 
the editor, two assistants and a staff 
member of the weekly, two members of 
the staff of the annual, and two reporters 
on local newspapers. Guy Temple and 
Richard Jelliff, city editors of the two 
local newspapers, both of whom were 
active in college journalistic circles sev- 
eral years ago, have been elected to 
nune pro tune membership. Their aid 
will be material, since they are figuring 


prominently in the organization 
Journalists’ Club in Galesburg. 

Of the seven members who graduated 
last spring, four are in advanced col- 
leges and two are in active newspaper 
and publicity work. 


of a 


Western Reserve 


There are now eleven active members 
of the Western Reserve chapter, five 
having been recently initiated. The new 
men are: Hugh S. Bell, Painesville, and 
Ben O. Truesdale, David Hyatt, Rankin 
McCaskey, and George Behner, all of 
Cleveland. 

Under John T. Vorpe, editor-in-chief, 
The Reserve Weekly is maintaining its 
pesition as one of the best of Ohio col- 
lege publications. Truesdale has started 
the Contributors’ Club, an association of 
those who contribute to the humorous 
column which he conducts in The Weekly. 
Several members of the chapter are 
working on a project to publish a humor- 
ous monthly magazine for the university 
on the model of those now published in 
Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, Williams, and 
other colleges. 

The chapter holds a luncheon every 
two weeks, and these have been very en- 
joyable and beneficial. 

Brother Clark L. Mock, having been 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship, is now a 
student in Hertford College, Oxford, 
England. 

R. W. Bell, now executive secretary of 
the university, has called into being a 
new publication, The Western Reserve 
Alumnus, which serves as a connecting 
link between the university and its gradu- 
ates. Several numbers have already ap- 
peared under Bell’s editorship, and have 
attracted much favorable comment. 


Grinnell 


Two men were initiated into Grinnell 
chapter in October. They were W. Bur- 
ton Swart, ’22, and Harold A. Smalley, 
’22. Both are active in campus jour- 
nalism and have had some experience in 
the practical field. Harold N. Swan- 
son, ’22, who was absent during the first 
part of the college year, rejoined the 
ranks in the second semester. 

The Malteaser, Grinnell’s humorous 
magazine fostered by Sigma Delta Chi, 
was first published last year. This year 
it has been enlarged and is to be pub- 
lished four times during the term. The 
first issue appeared in November, while 
the Winter-Sports number is about ready 
to go to press. Roscoe E. Wright, ’22, 
is editor-in-chief, and Willard R. Smith, 
Jr., ’21, is business manager. 

The chapter is considering plans for a 
campaign among the high schools, the 
idea being to foster an organization 
similar to the Iowa college press associa 
tion. 

Pittsburgh 


Seven active members of Pittsburgh 
chapter returned to college in the fall. 
Max E. Hannum, W. G. Lytle, Jr., C. R 
Williams, Maurice H. Goldstein, Edgar 
Hassler, J. B. Nicklas and Charles Kam- 
merer. In active newspaper work while 
in college are Hannum, who is assistant 
sporting editor of The Pittsburgh Press; 
Lytle, who is reporting for The Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph; Hassler, who is on The 
Dispatch, and Goldstein, who is doing re- 
write for the Tri-State News Bureau. 

Five men who have had experience on 
Pittsburgh newspapers will be pledged 
shortly. 
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Columbia 

Looking over its alumni records, Co- 
lumbia is pleased to note that it is still 
a 100 per cent professional chapter. 
With one exception, all its old members 
are in active newspaper work or in al- 
lied callings. Activities of recent gradu- 
ates are recorded in “news of the bread- 
winners,” in this issue. 

Among its twenty-five active members, 
Columbia has several men who are al- 
ready doing professional work. Joe 
Jones is a reporter on The Brooklyn 


Eagle, Herman Harner enlivens the ship-, 


ping desk of The Journal of Commerce, 
Alex Henderson is the Columbia Uni- 
versity correspondent for The World, and 
Jesse Hiller holds the same position for 
The Tribune, besides doing some free- 
lance work. He had a fine feature arti- 
cle recently in The New York Evening 
Post. Hi Hertel is writing special fea- 
ture articles for System and doing pub- 
licity work for one of Souza’s soloists 

President Howard Jones devotes his 
spare time and more to his position of 
assistant Sunday editor of The Newark 
Ledger, which seems well on the way to 
becoming a Columbia farm, as it has al- 
ready three of the chapter on its staff. 
Joe McMullen, former president, besides 
being a member of the senior class, is 
advertising and publicity writer for a 
local mercantile house. For several 
months Brother Sutherland has been a 
special writer for Judge. Clayton White- 
hill, president of the senior class, had a 
political article in the September 
of The Southern Review. 

During the summer all the active 
members of Columbia chapter were en- 
gaged in newspaper work. Three of 
them held editorial positions. Howard 
Jones was assistant city editor of The 
Des Moines Tribune. Sutherland was 
telegraph editor of The Richmond (Va.) 
Post-Dispatch. McMullen, after work- 
ing on The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, went to Madison, Wis., where he 
became the editor of The Madison Eagle. 

Although the campus publications are 
run by Columbia College students, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi is not entirely unrepre- 
sented on their staff. Dick Fox is editor- 
in-chief of Jester, the Columbia humor- 
ous monthly, which won the second prize 
last year in Judge’s competition for col 
lege comics. He also edits the Off-Hour 
the scintillating “colyum” of Spectator, 
Columbia’s daily newspaper. Jester has 
also Sutherland on its contributing board. 
Bob Curry, who represented the chapter 
at the 1920 convention, is the editor-in- 
chief of Varsitv, one of the two Columbia 
literary monthlies. 

Socially, Columbia has also been keep 


issue 


ing things lively. It has been main 
taining the most cordial relations with 
Theta Sigma Phi. Recently the latter 


were the chapter’s guests at a regular 
weekly luncheon. The formal dance of 
the chapter, at the Hotel Marie-An- 
toinette, was attended by several alumni 
and by all the members of Theta Sigma 
Phi. This dance is the biggest social 
event of the year in the school of jour- 
nalism calendar. 

Hamilton Holt (DePauw honorary) 
early in Nevember gave, at the invita 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi, a most interest- 
ing talk before the members of the facul 
ty and student body of the school of 
journalism on “Editing a Magazine.” At 
a tea following the lecture, the students 
were introduced to the editor of The In- 
dependent. 

We are glad to announce the recent 
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marriage of Brothers Solomon Garden 
and Marshall Don Beuick, to whom we 
extend our fraternal congratulations. 

The new offi¢ers for the year are: 
Howard P. Jones, president; Robert A. 
Curry, vice-president; Clayton White- 
hill, treasurer; Kenneth K, Lyon, record- 
ing secretary; Girard Chaput, corre- 
sponding secretary. In addition to 
these, Clarence A. Shamel, president of 
the junior class, is assistant treasurer, 
and Joseph L. Jones is assistant cor- 
responding secretary. When Jones, 
Whitehall, and Chaput graduate in June, 
Brothers Curry, Shamel and Joe Jones 
will take their places and keep the 
chapter running smoothly until the next 
elections in November. 


Colorado 


Colorado chapter is slowly but surely 
recovering from the misfortunes heaped 
upon it last year, and will soon hold forth 
as in the days before the wrath of the 
faculty descended upon five of the most 
prominent members. 

New members are Brothers Howell of 
Trinidad, Gaunt of Brighton, Chapin of 
Fort Morgan, Sessel of Boulder, and 
Devries of Fremont, Nebr. Howell is 
editor of The Coloradoan, and the other 
men won their distinction on The Silver 
and Gold. The chapter has fifteen ac- 
tives, as opposed to five at the beginning 
of the school year. 

The chapter will entertain with an in 
formal dance, February 18. The annual 
house party which usually takes place 
during Thanksgiving vacation will prob- 
ably be held sometime in April. 


As for the alumni, all of them seem to 
be prospering in journalistic lines. Broth 
ers Dickason, Setnman and Markey are 


working on the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver; Brother Lindberg is with the 
Pueblo Chieftain; Brother Borland i 
editing the Flagler News; Brother Jack 
son is doing work for a syndicate in the 
East; and Brother Keen is attending 
school at the University of Missouri 


Cornell 

The Cornell Chapter of Sigma 
Chi has made its first year of exi 
a busy one. Granted a charter at the 
Illinois convention and installed in Janu 
ary, 1920, by President F. M. Church and 
Lee A White, the chapter vot under wa) 
in February, early in the 
During the year thirteen regular meet 
ings were held. 


Dy Ita 


tence 


second tern 


The Cornell chapter, having no prece 
dent to follow, early in the vear voted 
in favor of a program with seven defi 


establishment of 


I] - ) 


Cornel! 


nite objects: 1—The 
a school of journalism at 
The inviting of speakers of prominer 
n journalistic fields to speak at Cornel! 
3—An annual of high ho 
and preparatory school editor 
{—Publication of satire papers for Co) 
nell holidays ; 5—An annual roast 
ner: 6—Forums of journalistic topi 
7—Discussion and criticism of unde 
graduate work in journalism 

A substantial start wa 
program. In May the 
petitioned the University Board of Tru 
tees for the founding of a school of jour 
nalism. This petition, from undergradu 
ates direct to the Trustees, wa ul 
dented in Cornell history and occasion 


aiscussion ans favorat 


convention 
at Corne 


mace mm tn 


Corne hapte) 


prece 


considerable 


comment. It was given considerab 
publicity through a release letter ni 
the chapter to approximately fifty of the 
leading newspapers of the country ar 
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by the carrying of a short dispatch by 
the Associated Press. 

The petition was referred by the Trus- 
tees to a special committee of the deans 
of the College of Arts. and Sciences and 
Agriculture, who after a study of local 
conditions submitted the following re- 
port, which was accepted: The petition 
for a school of journalism is opposed, 
for, 1—It requires an increase in the 
budget before adequate provision has 
been made for the courses already taught; 
2—It is still in the experimental stage 
and the need for it is not urgent; 3— 
The fundamental education needed in 
journalism is already provided, with the 
exception of a few practical courses 
which cannot be taught satisfactorily in 
a small city; 4—The student can now 
receive direction in the selection of his 
courses with a view to the profession of 
journalism; 5—A school of journalism, 
if ever established at Cornell, should be 
a graduate school. Although this re- 
port is not favorable to the founding of 
a school of journalism in the near future, 
it is at least an entering wedge. 

The securing of speakers on journal- 
istic topics was left to next year, al- 
though Lee White was asked to make two 
addresses during his brief stay in Ithaca, 
through the influence of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Members of Sigma Delta Chi in June 
co-operated with the city of Ithacain the 
entertainment of visiting journalists at 
the time of the intercollegiate regatta. 

The convention of high school and pre- 
paratory school editors will be held in 
the fall, probably at the time of the in- 
terscholastic track meet at Cornell. 
Discussions of journalistic subjects and of 
Cornell undergraduate work in journal- 
ism formed an important part of every 
meeting, although it is planned to make 
such forums more formal in the future. 
One satire was published during the 
year, “The Cornell Badly Stung,” a rather 
mangled replica of The Cornell Daily Sun 
It was generally conceded to be one of 
the best publications of its kind published 
at Cornell. 

Cornell publications won two impor- 
tant national honors during the year. 
The Cornell Widow won the “College 
Wits Contest” conducted by Judge, re- 
ceiving a handsome silver cup. Three 
editors-in-chief and two associate editors 
of The Widow are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Their work was largely re- 
sponsible for the winning of the trophy. 
The Cornell Daily Sun later won the 
editorial contest conducted by the Associ- 
ation of Eastern College Dailies, with an 
editorial entitled “The King’s English,” 
written by E. B. White, ’21, a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi. The decision was 
made by Arthur Brisbane, who announc- 
ed that he intended to republish the edi- 
torial in the papers for which he writes, 
giving due credit before eight million 
readers. 

Sigma Delta Chi closed its first year in 
a blaze of glory with its first annual 
dinner, aptly termed “The Delicate Brown 
of 1920.” An even hundred guests were 
present, among them the acting president 
of the university, five deans, prominent 
professors, the mayor and other officials 
of the city, and about fifty undergradu- 
ates. The entire affair was handled with 
care and finesse; the tone of delicate 
brown was carried throughout, even to 
the menu, the sepia cameo program, the 
individual limerick place-cards, and, of 
course, the roasts. Five short skits satir- 
izing prominent Cornellians and Ithacans 
composed the principal part of the en- 
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tertainment and the chief source of 
humor. “The Delicate Brown” was not 
merely good sport—‘“the best dry party 
ever held in Ithaca,” as one enthusiastic 
guest put it—it did not merely put the 
organization solidly before the University 
and the city in a particularly favorable 
light, as another remarked, but it ac- 
tually knit the members of the chapter 
more closely together than any other 
means at that season of the year could 
have done. It left the chapter with a 
glow for the future, certainly a psycholo- 
gical advantage for a good start next 
year. 

The office of chapter historian was 
created early in the year, so that a his- 
tory and scrap-book of the Cornell chap- 
ter from the earliest days when Cornel- 
lians felt the need of a journalistic or- 
ganization is now complete and up-to- 
date. 

The chapter now numbers 29 members. 
One, Prof. Bristow Adams, is an honorary 
member. He is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford, editor of the publications of 
the College of Agriculture, a contributor 
to national publications, and the only 
member of the Cornell faculty actually 
giving courses in journalism. Three are 
“nune pro tunc” members: Prof. M. V. 
Atwood ’05, editor of a country paper, 
and assistant editor of the College of 
Agriculture publications; R. W. Sailor 
’07, managing editor of The Cornell Al- 
umni News; and E. P. Tuttle ’18, former 
editor-in-chief of The Cornell Daily Sun, 
former editor of the American Legion 
Weekly, and now a publicity director for 
the Cornell Endowment Fund. Twelve 
are newly made alumni: D. C. Blanke, 
O. G. Daily, S. C. Doolittle, W. H. Farn- 
ham, E. L. Howard, R. J. LeBoeuf, R. R. 
Lord, F. P. O’Brien, R. H. Peters, H. F. 
Pringle, H. A. Stevenson, and Peter 
Vischer. Thirteen seniors and juniors 
remain for next year: H. B. Cushman, 
L. N. Duryea, J. R. Fleming, J. V. Frank, 
D. W. Jewett, R. E. Lee, W. C. Murray, 
J. M. Plummer, H. J. Roemer, W. S. 
Schmidt, E. J. Smith, E. B. White, and 
A. W. Willcox. 

Officers are H. B. Cushman, president; 
E. B. White, vice-president and historian; 
J. R. Fleming, treasurer; and J. M. Plum- 
mer, secretary. 





Hail and Farewell ! 
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among the journalistic publications of 
the country, trade and professional. As 
the fraternity grows—and its strides 
have been nothing short of amazing— 
The Quill will be ever more conspicuous 
and potent as a force in journalism; ana 
it is the deep regret of the retiring edi- 
tor that he may not serve indefinitely, 
to sense this growth, to reap rich re- 
ward in a fine consciousness of service. 

The retiring editor took over the mag- 
azine in brighter and more becoming 
clothes than those it now wears—but 
bankrupt, and with cessation of publica- 
tion announced. At the end of his term 
he surrenders it, financially sound at 
least; for there is a balance that will 
furnish all the margi: of safety needed 
so long as the progra.n is not over- 
ambitious. To Prof. Martin and his col- 
leagues, the out-bound scribe wishes all 
the joys he has known in the work; and 
successes of which he has only dreamed. 
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